














American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
FORD BUILDING, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PRESIDENT — Emory W. Hunt, D.D., Massachusetts. FOREIGN SECRETARY — James H. Franklin, D.D., 
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Joint District Secretaries 
Home, Foreign and Publication Societies 


NEW ENGLAND — Rev. W. A. Hill MICHIGAN (Special Pheri) — _ Pgs M. Lake, D.D., 
Ford {ye Boston, Mass. 368 Capital Nat’l Bank Bldg., ane Mich. 
NEBRASKA (Special District) — Rev. C. H. Bancroft, WISCONSIN (Special Disnict — Rev. D. W. Hulburt, 

3524 Lager aac Ave., Omaha, Neb. 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INDIANA (Special District, — Rev. C. M. Dinsmore, IOWA — Rev. S. E. Wilcox, Des Moines, Ia. 
803 Occidental Bldg., Indianapolis. 
Home and Foreign Societies 


SOUTHEASTERN — Rev. W. G. Russell, SUPERIOR — Frank Peterson, D.D., 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 407 Evanston Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

KANAWHA — John Ss. Stump, D.D., SOUTHWESTERN — G. W. Cassidy, D. »:, Wichita, Kan. 
1705 Seventeenth St., Parkersburg, W. Va. NORTH PACIFIC — A. M. Petty, D.D., 

OHIO — Rev. Chas. E. Stanton, Granville, Ohio. 403 Tilford Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

MISSOURI (Special District) — Rev. Joe P. Jacobs, SOUTH PACIFIC —A. W. Rider, D.D., 
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The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
23 E. 26TH STREET, NEW YORK . 


PRESIDENT — Rev. W. S. Abernethy, Kansas. : SECRETARY — Cearies i. White D.D., New York. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS — C. H. Prescott, Ohio; FIELD SECRETARY — L. C. Barnes, D.D., New York. 

4 H. Spencer, D.D., Colorado; Geo. Caleb Moor, TREASURER. Frock T “Moulton, New York. 
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General Superintendents 

MIDLAND DIVISION — Bruce Kinney, D.D., Gilbert N. Brink, D.D., N.Y., Supt. of Education. 

716 Buchanan St., Tort. Kan. Rev. Charles A. Brooks, N.Y., Supt. of Work among 
PACIFIC COAST —C. A . Wooddy, D.D., Foreign Population. 

405 Tilford Building, Portland, Ore. D. D. Proper, D.D., Church Extension Sec’y, Omaha, Neb. 


District Secretary 
NEW YORK — Rev. F. H. Divine, 23 E. 26th St., New York City. 





American Baptist Publication Society . 
1701 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


PRESIDENT — W. B. Riley, D.D., Minnesota. SECRETARY — Guy C. Lamson, D.D., Philadelphia. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS — et Keller, Pennsylvania; TREASURER — Harry S. Hopper, Philadelphia. 
Harry S. Myers, New York. BUSINESS MANAGER — H. V. Meyer, Philadelphia. 


RECORDING SECRETARY — Walter S. Bauer. 
District Superintendents 





ae: Ba SN ae E. Norcross, ag x oo uaa Mills, D.D., 2810 Spaulding St., 
t t 
MIDDLE — Rev. S. G. Neil, 1701 Chestnut St., Phila. PACIFIC COAST — Rev. Geo. L. White, 
MIDDLE WEST —T. L. Ketman, 23)., 313 W. 3rd Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
125 North Wabash Ave., Chicago. WORK FOR NEGROES — S.N. Vass, D.D., Raleigh. 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 

FORD BUILDING, BOSTON 450 E. 30TH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
PRESIDENT — Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, New York. HOME VICE-PRESIDENT — Mrs. Andrew MacLeish. 
FOREIGN VICE-PRES.— Mrs. Henry W. Peabody. HOME SECRETARY — Miss Eleanor Mare. 
FOREIGN SECRETARY — Miss Nellie G. Prescott. FIELD SECRETARY — Miss 65" on papenkagian. 
ASSOCIATE FOREIGN SEC’Y — _ Helen Hunt. Her Miss a K. 
TREASURER — Miss Alice E. Sted Cc. SEC’Y — Mrs. T. E. 1 E wg Ticwtand, O. 


HONORARY PRESIDENT — Meee rc. Edwin Scott, California. 





Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
2969 VERNON AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PRESIDENT — <. Smith Thomas Ford, Chicago. Sg SEC’Y — Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall, Chicago. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS — Mrs. G. W. Coleman, Boston; EC. SEC’Y — Mrs. T. W. Warner, Toledo. 
Mrs. L. A. Conndsil, SDiicenasibes Mrs. Chas. Sumner TREASURER — Mrs. John Nuveen, Chicago. 
Brown, Cincinnati; Mrs. T. S. Tompkins, Pasadena. 
District Secretaries 
NEW ENGLAND — Miss May Huston, Ford Bldg., Boston. NEW YORK — Mrs. L. K. Barnes, 123a_ Halsey St., 
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Mrs. Jesse P. Bishop, 1920 East 93rd St., Cleveland. CENTRAL — Secretary not appointed (Headquarters 
le NORTHWESTERN — Mrs. Augusta M. Post, The Rosslyn, Minneapolis, Minn. WEST CENTRAL 
AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN — Miss Ina Shaw, 1214 E. 6th Ave., Topeka, Kansas. SOUTH PACIFIC (Union 
District) — Home and Foreign Union Field Worker, Mrs. Arthur L. Wadsworth, 710 El Centro St., S. Pasadena, 
Cal. COLUMBIA RIVER — Union Field Worker, Miss Edith Wilkinson, Spokane, Washington. 
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NOTICE TO READER 


When you finish reading this magazine 
place a one-cent stamp on the cover, hand 
same to any postal employee, and it will 
be placed in the hands of our soldiers or 
sailors at the front. 


NO WRAPPING — NO ADDRESS 


A. S. Bur.eson, Postmaster-General 











When Wilt Thou Save the 
People? 


When wilt Thou save the people? 
O God of mercy, when? 
Not kings and lords, but nations, 
' Not thrones and crowns, but men. 
Flow’rs of Thy heart, O God, are they, 
Let them not pass like weeds away. 
Let them not fade in sunless day, 

God save the people. 


Shall crime bring crime forever, 

Strength aiding still the strong? 

Is it Thy will, O Father, 

That man shall toil for wrong? 

‘**No!” say Thy mountains; ‘‘ No! ” Thy 


skies; 
‘6 Man’s clouded sun shall brightly rise, 
‘¢ And songs be heard instead of sighs.” 
God save the people. 


When wilt Thou save the people? 

O God of mercy, when? 

The people, Lord, the people, 

Not thrones and crowns, but men. 

God save the people, Thine they are; 

Thy children, as Thy angels fair, 

Save them from bondage and despair. 
God save the people. Amen. 
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The November Vestibule 


ISSIONS has a rich feast to offer you, while within the bounds of 
mental and spiritual conservation —a principle about which we are 
thinking these days. Don’t overlook the Publisher’s Page, at the 
start. It spells appreciation. That poem, ‘‘When Wilt Thou 
Save the People?” was written many a year ago, but sounds its 
strong message today, and might well be put on a thousand Church 
Calendars, as Dr. John M. Moore put it on his at Marcy Avenue. 
That Woman’s Bible Class at Yachow (Yah-jo’) tells a great story 
through eyegate. Prof. Mangano, whose textbook is doing much 

SSaswe for his people, shows how necessary evangelization is and what it 
effects. Mr. Phinney of the Baptist Press at Rangoon tells us of the tower that makes 
one of the artistic covers that have made Missions well spoken of by many. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery writes of a new discovery, Missionary Pastor Foskett of stirring times on the 
Mexican border, religious not military. He is a strong worker for righteousness. ‘‘ Do 
I Qualify?» demands an answer — what is yours? Then that page ‘‘ We are at War” 
has a searching quality of rare value. A Stranger gives a practical view of Chapel Car 
Work, the good of which is not doubted by anyone who has firsthand knowledge of it. 

Then there comes a story with a moral and the last part explains why it was written. 

Of course there are no such deacons — not precisely — but it is a story, remember. Dr. 
Brink gives us food for serious thought in ‘‘ A Thousand a Day.” Superintendent of the 
Home Mission Schools, he has studied carefully the situation of the colored people. We * 
cannot escape the problem. Senor Guajardo makes us sure of his divine credentials 
as ambassador. If we all had a devotion to the Bible equal to Heirade’s, America would 
soon be a different place. And what a genuine touch there is to everything that comes 
from our friend, Juan McCarthy — half Spanish, half Irish and all Christian. You feel 
what he writes. It will do you good to look into his face. Then Mrs. Upcraft, brave 
woman taking up the work after her husband’s death, shows what a Christian can do in 
times of crisis. There is a thrill in the pages— read them at the missionary meeting. 
Mr. Adams takes us into a wonderful home mission work in what is known as the Calu- 
met Region, near Chicago, where the melting-pot is seen in process. The Editor naturally 
has something to say about the higher sides of Food Conservation, and next month hopes 
to give a study of Mr. Hoover, with an admirable likeness of one of the truly remarkable 
men of his time. Don’t say that this is not missions; for when rightly viewed this whole 

propaganda for food conservation is along the lines of home mission development. 

Helping Hand is just that. Why not ten thousand Women like the one ‘* Wanted ”’? 

The Prayer League and Prayer Specifics, the letters from missionaries, the Wants, the 
quiz test, the Budget Drive and call for Volunteers for Mobilization Week and there- 
after — all have pith and point. The World Wide Guild has some illustrations that will 
please you, especially that quaint looking group of Chinese graduates. You are prepared 
for Tidings, with its plea for ‘‘ The Taking of the City,’ by Mrs. President Ford. The 
field workers tell practically of their labors, and you get a glimpse of a Vacation School, 
Russian Group and Industrial School by way of illustration. Mrs. Aitchison is up-to-date 
as usual in her Methods Forum, applying dietary to mission circle. Study that descrip- 
tion = a Well Organized Church. If only — yes, that is it. Let’s have a thousand such 
churches. 

You see what a demand this makes upon your time. You will not wish to lose a 
page of the news from Far and Home Lands, and Dr. Raffety explains the large new 
task undertaken for Sunday-schools by the new quarterlies and methods. The field 
items contain fresh news from many quarters. By the way, the first question in Septem- 
ber Question Box was not answered in that issue, so count it out; the answer is in this 
issue. If confession is good for the soul, our soul ought to be in fair condition. The 
puzzle page is intended to fasten names, and the financial statements show by comparison. 
how the year is going. Do not think that you are through before you have read the advertise- 
ments, however, for we take only certain classes, and of a kind worth reading and heeding. 

Surely we have kept you long enough in the Vestibule — now for the inner rooms 
and a good time together, with fresh inspiration for the world evangelization committed 
to us in part. 
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Transfiguration in America 


EVANGELIZING THE ITALIANS AND WHAT IT MEANS 
BY PROFESSOR ANTONIO MANGANO 


‘Two men met in a railway train. The 

one was an Italian missionary, the 
other was a clever business man. The 
former was heard to say: 

“Yes, I have just been speaking to-a 
most interesting group of Italians. I was 
greatly impressed with the keenness of 
their minds and with the close attention 
they gave to my address.” 

“ But you surely did not preach a ser- 


PROF. ANTONIO MANGANO 


mon to them? Are they not all Roman 
Catholics? ” 

“Yes and no,” answered the mission- 
ary. ‘“‘Nominally, 95 per cent. of the 
Italians would, if questioned, name the 
Roman Church as the one to which they 
belong, but if you question them further 


many will frankly tell you that they have 





not put a foot inside of a church for years. 
You will be interested to know that a priest 
who had served one of the Roman churches 
in New York told me that he knew that 
not over one-fifth of the Italians in the 
city go to church.” 

“‘ But surely,” said the American, “ the, 
Protestant Church does not aim to con- 
vert these people to Protestantism? I 
know that efforts were made in my town 
some years ago to reach the Italians with 
the gospel, but in less than a year the 
movement died a natural death.” 

“‘ Well, it may be news to you,” said the 
Italian, “‘ that at the present time we have 
in this country about 15,000 Italians who 
are members of 300 Italian churches and 
missions scattered all over the country; 
that there are about 250 Italian men mis- 
sionaries who are giving their whole time 
to the task of converting Italians, not so 
much to Protestantism as to Jesus Christ; 
that we have well-nigh 20,000 Sunday- 
school pupils among them, and that our 
working force of 1,000 men and women, 
paid and volunteers, are coming into 
weekly contact with nearly 100,000 Ital- 
ians.” 

“You astonish me,” replied the busi- 
ness man. “ But do you really think that 
the teaching of the Protestant church ever 
gets under the skin of the Italians? Do 
they not at heart always remain Ro- 
manists? ” 

“That I can best answer,” replied the 
missionary, “‘ by describing to you some 
examples of conversion that have come 
under my own ‘personal observation. 
Leonardo was a man of about thirty years 
of age. He chanced one Sunday afternoon 
to be walking thru one of the streets of 
Brooklyn and came upon one of our open- 
air meetings. He was so deeply impressed 
with what he heard that on the evening 
of that same day he attended church ser- 
vice. He asked for a Gospel, for which he 
gladly paid. One week later he told the 
missionary that he had read the Gospel 
































and believed ‘ that the Protestant Church 
was the true religion.” The priest always 
asks for money and does not tell us about 
Jesus like you do.’ He was later bap- 
tized. Leonardo worked on the Street 
Cleaning Department and shortly after 
his coming to the Protestant church he 
began to testify and tell people about his 
new-born faith. He formerly used to drink, 
gamble, blaspheme and—these are his 
own words— ‘ Sunday was a real hell to 
me. I didn’t know what to do. Playing 
cards and drinking was my only occupa- 
tion. Now Sunday is full of joy. I wait 
for the hour to come when it is time to 
go to church.’ The gospel message took 
hold of his heart as well as his mind, and 
he soon cleaned up, inside and out. He is 
in reality a new creature in Christ Jesus. 
He later became one of the officials of the 
church.” 

“That is intensely interesting,” broke 
in the American. “ Have you any other 
cases like this? ” 

““ Yes, indeed, our missions are made up 
of people whose story is just as interesting 
as that of Leonardo. Twelve years ago 
Pietro, a lad of seventeen—a_ great 
strapping youth from South Italy — 
strolled with a friend of his into our gospel 
tent. The city life was beginning to have 
its effect upon this child of the fields. He 
had already begun to walk in evil ways. 
Most of his weekly wages were spent in a 
saloon near his house, but, tho he knew it 
not, he too was ready for God’s voice, 
and responded to friendly attention. He 
united with the church and the first thing 
that impressed us was his keen desire to 
make something of himself. He entered 
Pratt’s Institute and studied plumbing. 
Later he entered the United States Army, 
where he was gradually advanced until, 
at the end of six years’ service, he was a 
sergeant, a non-commissioned officer in 
the Quartermaster’s Department. He 
was trusted implicitly by his superior 
officers. He is one of the men who will 
now take part in the defence of his adopted 
country. Not long ago I met the man 
who directed Pietro’s feet to the gospel 
tent. The first thing he said was, ‘ Do 
you know me? I came to your tent with 
Pietro. He was a tramp when he first 
went to your church. He is a gentleman 
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now.’ During Pietro’s service in the army 
he was stationed at many points in the 
various parts of our country, and at one 
time went with the Naval Reserves to 
China. Wherever he stopped he made it 
a point to ally himself with people of the 
Y. M. C. A. or of some church. He took 
a real interest in the people of his own 
nationality, and while in Galveston, Texas, 
he started a boys’ brigade in connection 
with the Italian mission there. He did not 
forget his old home church. While in 
China he had a beautiful silk banner made 
which he sent to his dear Sunday-school. 
Before he could have it delivered, includ- 
ing original cost, transportation and duty, 
he paid nearly $100 for that exquisite, 
hand-worked banner. The gospel of Jesus 
recreated him. He is a splendid specimen 
of what Protestant Christianity can do 
in the lives of the Italians.” 

“Why, of course,” answered the busi- 
ness man, “ when you see such results as 
these you have described, I do not wonder 
you believe in the work of Italian evange- 
lization.” 

By this time the Italian missionary was 
wound up. “I want to tell you the story 
of Dominick, if you are not weary of these 
things.” 

“Go ahead, I shall be glad to hear 
more.” 

* Dominick was a lad of twenty, but he 
looked twenty-five. He had lived a tough 
life. But he too learned about Jesus in a 
tent. He was timid at first about entering 
the gospel tent because he had heard at the 
Catholic church that very morning that 
anyone who stepped in that heretical place 
would be damned eternally — that an ass 
and a donkey were going to preach there. 
This made him very curious. He looked 
thru the open flaps and saw the picture of 
Jesus which had been thrown upon the 
screen by means of a stereopticon. He 
stepped a bit closer and he heard the mis- 
sionary talk about God. He was sur- 
prised. He had been taught that . the 
Protestants didn’t believe in God, that 
they denied the existence of the Virgin 
Mary, that they did not believe in saints, 
and that the Protestants were devils. He 
entered — attended the meetings for six 
weeks. His mother, sister and brother 
were very angry at him. They bought some 
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sacred statues, lighted candles at their 
feet, and did all in their power to get him 
away from those evil and damnable in- 
fluences of the Protestant church. Finally, 
one night Dominick arose to give his 
testimony. The following is the sub- 
stance of his story: ‘ All you people know 
me. I was shut up for nine years in that 
home’ — pointing across the street — ‘ kept 
by the nuns... They beat the life out of me 
trying to make me good. I finally -ran 
away. I later became a thief, a gambler, 
a drinker, a blasphemer, and I almost 
killed my stepfather. And during this 
time I went to church and even to con- 
fession, and I thought I was all right. I 
feel differently now. I want to go with 
you who preach this gospel.” But 
Dominick’s battle was a double one. He 
had not only his own spirit to deal with, 
but also the hostile attitude of his family. 
He was discouraged many times, but thru 
Jesus Christ he got the. victory. One 
Sunday morning I saw him entering the 
church beaming with joy. He had with 
him his mother and brother and sister, 
and they had in their arms the statues for 
which they had paid $17 that they might 
save Dominick from the contamination of 
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They all came to my office 
and the mother said, ‘We do not want 


the heretics. 


these things any more. We have found 
Jesus, who satisfies us.’ Dominick is a 
living witness to the power of God to 
transform human life.” 

“This is all very strange to me, for I 
have always been led to believe that the 
Protestant Church could do nothing with © 
the Italians. I begin to see the matter 
from another angle. I feel as tho I should 
like to have a part in such a work as this.” 

“But,” added the missionary, “ what 
I have been saying does not begin to tell 
the whole story of the work the Protestant 
forces are doing for Italians. All over the 
country are small groups of Italian chil- 
dren who have found their way into Eng- 
lish-speaking Sunday-schools, and_indi- 


‘vidual families have united with English- 


speaking churches. But of course our 
results would be far greater if Protestant 
Christians all over the land would look 
upon the Italians as missionary material — 
souls who need the love of God and the 
saving power of Jesus to make them good 
men and good women and worthy citizens 
of our beloved America.” 


“T quite believe you,” was the reply. 


The FIVE YEAR PROGRAM 


OF THE 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
ADOPTED MAY 25, 1915 
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GOALS 


A million additions to our churches by baptism. 
A missionary force of 5,000 men and women. 
Two millions for the Ministers’ and Missionaries’ Benefit Board. 


Student pastors in 25 universities, 1000 students in seminaries, 
15,000 in colleges and six millions for education. 


An annual income of six millions for missions. 
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The Centennial Memorial Tower, Rangoon 
BY F. D. PHINNEY 


"THE finest, most pleasing bit of archi- 

tecture in the city of Rangoon, 
Burma, is the Centennial Memorial Tower 
now standing in the campus of the Baptist 
Collegiate Schools, the gift of J. Ackerman 
Coles, M.D., LL.D., of New York City. 
Our cover illustration is from a photograph 
taken for the contractor when making over 
the structure upon its completion. 

The purpose and meaning of the Tower 
are found in the inscriptions on the four 
bells, which constitute an added charm. 
On the first and largest bell are these 
words: 

A GIFT IN GRATEFUL RECOGNITION 
OF WHAT GOD HAS WROUGHT 
THROUGH AMERICAN MISSIO N- 
ARIES DURING THE PAST ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS. THE ANGEL OF 
THE LORD SAID, BEHOLD, I BRING 
YOU GOOD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY 
WHICH SHALL BE TO ALL PEOPLE; 
FOR UNTO YOU IS BORN A SAVIOUR, 
WHICH IS CHRIST THE LORD. 
GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST, 
AND ON EARTH PEACE, GOOD WILL 
TOWARD MEN. 


The inscription on the second bell reads: 


HIS NAME SHALL BE CALLED WON- 
DERFUL, COUNSELLOR. 


On the third bell: 


THE MIGHTY GOD; THE EVERLASTING 
FATHER. 


On the fourth and smallest bell: 
THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 


Only a very little description is needed to 
set forth the Tower so beautifully shown 
in the photograph reproduced on the front 
cover of this issue of Missions. It is an 
exact replica in design of the tower of the 
old colonial church in Salem, Mass., itself 
a copy of a church tower in London de- 


‘signed by that prince of church architects, 


Sir Christopher Wren. It was in the 
Salem church that Adoniram Judson and 
his four companions, Newell, Nott, Hall 
and Rice, were ordained, February 6, 1812. 

This Tower is built to outlast the cen- 


tury, and great credit is due to Mr. Arthur 
C. Bray, of the firm of Howarth Erskine, 
Ld., who has given unstinted care and skill 
to its construction. The Tower is 75 feet 
high and 14 feet square at the base, built 
of carefully selected brick, and faced from 
foundation to top of dome with pure white 
English faience, made for the work and 
shipped out for this express order. ‘The 
framework is of steel, bolted to heavy 
anchor plates bedded in a solid block of 
reinforced concrete buried deeply in the 
hard soil of the campus. No wood what- 
ever has: been used in the construction, 
beyond the mere handrail for the stairway, 
and the entrance doors on the north and 
south faces. The lower floor is of marble, 
and the other floors, like the stairways, are 
of reinforced concrete and iron or steel. 
The bronze weather-vane is connected by 
a broad copper band with plates buried in 
the deep wet soil; and so the Tower is 
designed to withstand storm and tempest, 
fire and flood, to carry the memory of the 
pioneers of our mission work down to 
succeeding generations. 

The artistic beauty of the Tower is 
enhanced by the precision of its clock 
and the musical tones of its four bells 
constituting a Westminster chime, which 
plays short and different tunes— at each 
quarter hour, and striking the hours with 
a heavy hammer on the largest bell. There 
are no other bells so fine in tone in Ran- 
goon. All the Baptist College class and 
general exercises are controlled by these 
chiming bells. Whether the East can be 
hustled or not is a question; but there is 
no question of keeping a College up to the 
minute with such a clock and such bells. 

When the missionaries first learned of 
the proposed Tower, it was supposed that 
it would be located in Moulmein and mark 
the site of Dr. Judson’s longest home and 
service in Burma. But with the broaden- 
ing of the purpose of the Memorial, word 
was sent to the Mission Treasurer to secure 
a public site if possible in Rangoon. After 
several sites had been considered, the 
Tower with the consent of the donor, Dr. 
Coles, was built on mission land. 
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Immediately behind it and to each side 
is the recreation ground of the Baptist 
Collegiate Schools. Across the quadrangle 
to the north is the original College building, 
Ruggles Hall. To the east is Packer Hall, 
a high school building, and to the west is 
the Emma Birch Smith Hall, the European 
School building. In front of the Tower is 
the entrance to the campus from Lower 
Kemendine Road, the main thoroughfare 
between the great bazars in the center of 
Rangoon and the large bazar in Kemendine 
ward, four miles apart. The Tower is 
visible across an open park as the trolley 
cars approach from Rangoon, and for a 
shorter distance in the other direction to 
cars coming from Kemendine. Its glisten- 
ing whiteness attracts the eye, for there is 
nothing else like it anywhere near. Long 
may it serve to mark the passing hours and 
to commemorate the lives and work of the 
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founders of the mission, and also the lives 
and work of those who have built on the 
foundations thus laid. 

The four bells which constitute a West- 
minster Peal are named after the chime on 
Parliament House at Westminster, and the 
music played is frequently called “‘ Cam- 
bridge Quarters,” after a peal placed more 
than a century ago in St. Mary’s, Cam- 
bridge. The simple melody on which the 
Quarters is founded is ascribed to Handel. 
Dr. Gilmore said at the dedication: “A 
clock is no inappropriate memorial to 
Judson. In reading his life recently I 
have been impressed with his sense of the 
value of time, and the importance he 
attached to the right use of time. One of 
the resolutions recorded in his private 
papers was not to spend a moment in 
mere idleness.” 

Rangoon, Burma. 


KIKI IRIE III IERIE IIIS 
A Medical Discovery 


BY HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY 


N conversation, not long ago, with Dr. 
Ussher, the heroic medical missionary 
of Van, Turkey, he told of two discov- 

eries that had been of great value to him 
in his medical work. As both involved 
the use of simple medicines, easily pro- 
cured, I asked his permission to publish 
the same in the hope that some of our 
missionaries in the Orient might find them 
useful. 

The first involved the use of a drug that 
reduced the percentage of deaths in the 
hospital to two'per cent. in an epidemic of 
cholera, and cured all of those not already 
moribund. 

He said that cholera began in the 
Turkish barracks but was not recognized 
apparently, at least not quarantined, until 
it had spread to the city and assumed 
severe proportions. 


One night when he felt hopeless in view: 


of the large number of their Christians 
whom he could not save, he was praying. 
As he rose from his knees he saw through 
the rungs of the chair by which he knelt 
the nine big bound volumes of an American 


Medical Journal. The thought occurred 
to him to see if they contained any article 
about cholera. He took one volume out at 
random, and on consulting the index, 
found one brief item in which a. western 
physician recorded his laboratory experi- 
ments with sulphate of quinine. This, 
he said, destroyed cholera germs in a 
test-tube. 

Dr. Ussher went to the hospital and 
ordered the medicine given to an. ap- 
parently hopeless case. The young man 
recovered, as did virtually all the cases 
treated. 

Dr. Ussher says the dose is ten grains of 
sulphate of quinine in powder form once an 
hour for four doses. The dose should be 
stopped sooner, if the rice-water stools 
cease. 

During the prevalence of a cholera 
epidemic he has found copious drinking of 
an acid drink made of aromatic sulphuric 
acid, three drops to a glass of water, a very 
good preventive. 

Dr. Ussher wrote to the American physi- 
cian reporting these experiments and 
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learned that he had based. his experiments 
on some by a German physician that he 
had read about, but that he had never had 
opportunity to try the use of the medicine 
on an actual case of cholera. 

Dr. Ussher told also of a remedy which 
he had found to be remarkably successful 
in the epidemic of typhus fever through 
which they passed in Van: A one-sixth 
grain pill of calcium sulphide once in three 
hours. This must be fresh and put up by a 
reliable chemist. 
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The same remedy he had used in small- 
pox in larger doses— one fourth to one- 
half grain given every half hour until 
saturation occurs. 

Medical missionaries have been the 
means of making some wonderful contribu- 
tions to the science of medicine. If these 
medicines prove to be uniformly as suc- 
cessful as Dr. Ussher found them, they 
will be indeed a boon in countries where 
cholera and typhus are frequent scourges. 


KANE AANA 
Is He a Rice Christian? 


HE Chairman of the Indian National 
Council of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is Raja Sir Harnam 

Singh, K.C.I.E., one of the outstanding 
Christian laymen of India. He might to- 
day be the ruler of one of the most im- 
portant of the smaller native states of 
India had he not renounced the throne in 
order to join the Christian community. 
Those who still doubt the sincerity of the 
native Christians of the Orient will have 
hard work to account for the rapidly grow- 
ing list of conspicuous converts like Sir 
Harnam Singh. The romance of his life 
is briefly outlined by Howard Walter in 
Foreign Mail: 

His father, Raja Sir Randhir Singh, G. C. S. 
I., was the ruling chief of the Sikh state of 
Kapurthala during the mutiny of 1857, and be- 
cause of his loyal services to the British Govern- 
ment was given a large estage in Oudh, yielding 
an annual income of $400,000. By reason of the 
death, without an heir, of his older brother, 
Kharak Singh, Harnam Singh would have suc- 
ceeded to the throne and property of his father 
had he not, as a youth, left Kapurthala and 
settled in Jullundur. ‘The cause of his departure 
was the unrest he experienced in the un-Christian 
environment of the palace at Kapurthala, follow- 
ing the Christian teaching he received from the 
Rev. J. S. Woodside of the American Presby- 
terian Mission, who was early appointed his 
tutor in English. Some years of real hardship 
followed at Jullundur, where he came under the 
influence of an Indian Christian, the Rev. 
Charles Golaknath, and ultimately was baptized 
by him into the Christian Church. Later he 
married one of Mr. Golaknath’s talented daugh- 
ters, thus forever cutting himself off from any 


WHAT SELF-SACRIFICE 


claims he might have had to the paternal in- 
heritance at Kapurthala. 

After a time, through the influence of the 
British Government, the ex-prince fell upon 
happier days. He was appointed overseer of 
the Oudh estate of his brother and proved so 
successful in its management that in a few years 
the original income was almost doubled. Soon 
his conspicuous ability came to be recognized 
in various ways. He was appointed a member 
of the Hemp Drugs Commission in 1893-94. 
He became the honorary secretary of the British 
India Association of the Landlords of Oudh, and 
later a fellow of the University of the Punjab, 
a member of the Punjab, and the Imperial 
Legislative Councils. He was knighted by the 
King-Emperor in 1899 and created an honorary 
Raja in 1907. 

He is indubitably the most distinguished 
member of the great and rapidly growing Indian 
Christian community. In 1914-15 he was the 
president of the Indian Christian National 
Congress of the National Missionary Society, 
and Moderator of the Presbyterian Church in . 
India, as well as chairman of the Indian National 
Council of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, which position he has held for many years. 

Raja Sir Harnam Singh is recognized alike by 
the British Government, by the Indian Christian 
community, and by the Sikh, Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan communities as a man of sterling 
worth and great ability, a veritable Christian 
gentleman of the finest type. How highly he is 
regarded by all classes was shown in the wide- 
spread grief and sympathy occasioned by the 
death at the front in 1915 of one of his stalwart 
sons, Kunwar Indragit Singh, I. M. S., a cap- 
tain in the British army. Another son, Kunwar 
Maharaj Singh, is a tower of strength in the 
Association at Simla, and a third son, Kunwar 
Dalip Singh, is a member of the board of directors 
of the Lahore Association and takes an active 
interest in its affairs.” 


ARE YOU MAKING FOR 


CHRIST’S SAKE? 
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A Battle Down on the Border 


BY REV. H. B. FOSKETT 


FTER serving six years as Conven- 
tion Pastor for Oregon, the writer 
closed that work, and accepted a 

commission for similar service under the 
Southern California Baptist Convention. 
He came to the Imperial Valley in the 
southeast corner of the state with instruc- 
tions to test out the situation at Calexico 
with a view to the possible organization of 
a Baptist church. 

Seventeen years ago the Imperial Valley 
was a desert waste; no life and but little 
verdure. It waited for the coming of man. 
The ‘struggle for the subjugation of the 
desert and control of the Colorado River 
is a history of successive defeats and 
victories; probably the most interesting 
story in the annals of American engineering. 
But victory has been won, and today a 
happy, prosperous people are rapidly 
transforming the desert into beautiful 
gardens and green fields. ‘The Valley 
contains 50,000 people, who are handling 
one of the greatest irrigation projects of 
the world, with 450,000 acres now under 
cultivation, served by a system of irrigation 
canals nearly 4,000 miles in length. There 
are five little modern cities, and quite a 
number of small settlements; not a licensed 
saloon in the whole Valley. 

Calexico is located on the Mexican 
’ border, in the extreme eastern part of the 
Valley, and is its most important business 
point, being the center of the great cotton 
industry. It has a population of 3,500, 
not including 2,000 soldiers stationed here 
at Camp Beacom under Major Harbison. 
The principal business street is only three 
blocks from the business center of Mexi- 
cali, capital of Lower California. Between 
them runs the imaginary border-line that 
has caused so much anxiety at Washington. 
This border location gives the city a pe- 
culiar advantage and makes it the principal 
port of entry for Southern California. The 
enormous cotton acreage of Lower Cali- 
fornia coming here for ginning and com- 
pressing greatly increases the volume of 
business. Nine cotton gins and two oil 
mills run almost constantly; their low, 


droning hum can be heard all night long. 
Calexico will ultimately receive and dis- 
tribute all the products from 500,000 acres 
of land tributary to it, in Imperial Valley 
and on the other side of the border. 

Baptists came into the Valley at the 
beginning of its development, seventeen 
years ago. We have a strong self-support- 
ing church at El Centro with 200 members. 
Rev. Walter S. Reed is the live wire that 
leads them. Rev. Amos Robinson at 
Holtville is the pioneer Baptist minister of 
the Valley, greatly beloved by his people 
and honored by the entire community 
where he lives. Rev. W. D. Beverly has 
recently settled with the church at Brawley 
and his enthusiastic leadership is already 
bearing good fruitage. 

The writer came to Calexico with the 
names of two Baptist women that had been 
furnished him. One he found closely as- 
sociated with the Congregationalist church 
and the other an active member of 
the M. E. church of the city. As he pur- 
sued his work, however, Baptists seemed 
to spring up as if by magic. His visits into 
their homes met with a very hearty re- 
sponse. A small band of earnest, en- 
thusiastic Baptists soon gathered about 
him. At their first meeting 19 persons 
were present. ‘Two business men, neither 
of them Baptists, attended this meeting 
with their wives. Both have since been 
converted and baptized. They are trustees 
of the corporation, and one served as 
chairman and the other as treasurer of the 
building committee, in the erection of the 
meeting-house. At the second conference 
12 persons signed as charter members, 
two of whom wished baptism, and the 
First Baptist church of Calexico was born 
that night. Great difficulty was experi- 
enced in finding a suitable place of worship. 
Services were held at first in the Masonic 
Temple, then in a theater building, and 
finally in an undertaker’s chapel. Perma- 
nent organization was effected January 
Ist with 43 constituent members. The 
number presently increased to 77. 

The purchase of lots and erection of a 
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FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, CALEXICO, CALIFORNIA, DEDICATED JUNE 3, 1917 


meeting-house were seen to be an absolute 
necessity. Five men, with the missionary, 
gave their note to the Southern California 
Baptist Convention for $1,700, and bought 
two fine lots in the best location in the 
city, thus enabling the church to plan for 
a building immediately. The El Centro 
church had already started a fund for this 
purpose and sent $50 as an earnest of their 
faith in the movement. 

A large tent, 32 x 50, was purchased and 
erected on the lots and seated with 175 
opera chairs, and the little church had a 
home. This ‘Tabernacle of the Congre- 
gation,” and the prompt purchase of a 
building site, were important factors in the 
rapid development of the work. 

Rev. and Mrs. E. R. Hermiston and 
their daughter Marjorie came to Calexico 
at the end of January with Chapel Car 
“Grace.” After a week in the car, the 
revival services opened in the tent, with 
large attendance. A strong revival spirit 
was manifest from the start. The evange- 
lists testified they found it here when they 
came. ‘The missionary found it in the 
home of Judge and Mrs. J. B. Hoffman, 
the first home he visited in the Valley on 
his arrival. Blessed meetings continued 
for four weeks. Too much cannot be said 
in praise of the evangelists and their fine 


_. team work with the missionary. They 


-greatly endeared themselves to the Calexico 


Baptists and the whole community. Many 
khaki boys from Fort Beacom were in 
constant attendance, and 15 of them 
joined the church, several by baptism. 
Mrs. Hermiston’s ministry among them 
was truly phenomenal. 

Many interesting facts and incidents 
connected with this series of meetings left 
an indelible impression. One must suffice. 
This little band of Baptists, not a year old, 
has in its membership six young people 
who expect to give their lives in missionary 
service and the preaching of the gospel. 
Three of them are in the service of their 
country. ‘They were converted in the 
meetings, and their faithfulness since and 
their zeal for the Master mark them as 
true soldiers of the cross. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hermiston followed their 
work at Calexico with meetings at Holt- 
ville and Brawley, while Dr. J. F. Watson 
of Los Angeles, Superintendent of Missions, 
assisted Pastor Reed at El Centro. These 
four churches all had a blessed ingathering, 
the revival spirit spreading from one to 
the other. , 

The campaign for funds to build a 
meeting-house was started before the 
meetings closed, Dr. Watson and Mr. 
Hermiston assisting the missionary. Build- 
ing operations were begun April 9th, the 
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superintendent of construction being a 
tall six-footer from Texas whom the mis- 
sionary had just baptized. The writer 
well remembers an entire afternoon spent 
with this man, riding over the Valley in 
his car, as he was earnestly seeking the 
way of life. A happier convert or a more 
useful, decided Christian he has rarely 
seen. The beautiful structure which he has 
built not only shows his skill as a builder, 
but also attests his devotion to the Master. 
The response from the people in the church, 
and from many outside as the missionary 
visited them, was very hearty and generous. 
Many gave with exceeding liberality and 
paid their subscriptions in full before the 


' time of dedication, although only one-half 


was due then. 

The church entered its new house of 
worship June 3d, just seven weeks from 
the time construction began. A happier 
people it would be hard to find. The 
dedication sermon was preached by Dr. 
Watson. Large delegations from the other 
Baptist churches of the Valley were in 
attendance, bringing their greetings and 
leaving substantial tokens of their fellow- 
ship in pledges and cash offerings. About 
$1,200 was raised dedication day. From 
the start, the fostering hand of the Southern 
California Baptist Convention, has been 


clearly in evidence. Without it success 
would have been impossible. The property 
has cost about $7,500, but it could not be 
built so cheaply again, and it is worth 
$10,000. It is built in two units. The 
auditorium, 42x50, seats 250 people. 
Slat pews specially constructed for this 
hot climate are used. The chapel, 30 x 50, 
is two-storied, with two large and eight 
smaller classrooms, a kitchen and ladies’ 
room, and every modern convenience. 
The main Sunday-school room seats 100, 
and 175 opera chairs are in use in this part 
of the building. 

God’s blessing has been upon this work 
from the start, in spite of many difficulties. 
The little band of twelve that gave them- 
selves for service and said “ by God’s help 
we will do it,” has grown steadily, and has 
a Bible school attendance often equaling 
the membership of the church. It has the 
best church location and property in the 
town, and one of the best in the whole 
Valley. Every bill was paid three days 
after dedication. The amount unprovided 
for is so small that the church hopes to be 
able next fall, when its subscriptions are 
paid in, to be able to settle in full with the 
Convention and carry its own indebted- 
ness on its property, possibly to raise the 
entire amount at that time. 
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DO I QUALIFY? 


* Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he 


hath he cannot be my disciple.” 


This is the only “ property test” that Christ ever im- 
posed on His disciples. It is the only standard that He recog- 


nizes — the standard of absolute renunciation for Him. 


He does this not because He wants to make us poor, but 
because it is only in this way that He can make us rich. It 


is not because He wants our money, but because He wants us. 


The tithe will not do. The nine-tenths must be His as 
surely as the one-tenth. One-tenth was the Jews’ minimum. 
Christ’s minimum for His disciples is “ all that he hath.” That 


means “ STEWARDSHIP.” Weare only trustees; God is the 


owner. 


Last year the Northern Baptist Churches gave to Foreign 
Missions one-fortieth of our tithe. We gave all told for King- 
dom work, at home and abroad, barely more than one-fourth 
of our tithe. Are we ready to admit that we owe less to God 
under grace than the Jew did under law? 

* Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he 


hath he cannot be my disciple.” 


DO I QUALIFY? 
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E are at war. Every one is begin- 

ning to do his bit. Back-yards, 

vacant lots and even parks have 
been sown to crops that the food supply 
may not fail. Increased taxes and restric- 
tions are being willingly met. Everybody 
is making it his personal responsibility 
that the nation fail not. 

If any stranger should ask why all this 
bustle and this generosity and self-denial, 
he would be informed that our Nation is 
on a campaign for the presentation and 
spread of principles vital to the civiliza- 


tion and progress of mankind; and that ~ 


these principles are worthy of any present 
sacrifice that our children may enjoy the 
higher life of Christian democracy. 

But here we come to the tragic point: 

We have been at war for centuries — 
we citizens of the Kingdom of God; but 
how little evidence of the fact! Many 
people about us do not know it; and not a 
few, even within the church itself, do not 
realize it! 

Where is the tense anxiety over the out- 
come? Where are the over-subscribed 
war-funds? Where are the volunteers ten 
times as numerous as can be used? How 
many are doing their bit? How many 
back-yards have been cultivated to produce 
Missionary funds, by those who “ would 
like to help, but haven’t money to give”? 
How many have ever given at the expense 
of shortened rations or new clothes de- 
ferred? 

Is it, really, more important to put down 
Prussianism than to end Idolatry? Is it 
more vital to humanity that the freedom 
of the seas be established than that free- 
dom of access to God be opened up to 
those who grope in darkness? Is it more 
of a menace to our children that militarism 
should remain unchecked in Europe than 
that materialism and barbarism and 


superstition and immorality unashamed 
should thrive in Asia— just as near to 
our western doors as militarism is to our 
eastern; vastly more numerous; drawing 
closer and 
every year? 

Why is it that we can raise overnight 


into more insidious contact 
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We Are at War 
BY MERRILL VORIES 


more men and more money for this little 
war of political problems than we manage 
to get together in tens of years for the 
business of spiritual warfare throughout 
the whole world? We say we believe in 
the Kingdom of God, and that we are 
trying to obey the Christ and complete 
His Campaign! We stand up before men 
in.solemn assemblies, and before God we 
avow our allegiance to Christianity; nay, 
we even directly to God pray for the suc- 
cess of the Great Eternal War, and then 
we give ten dollars, or ten cents. ‘ 

We say we are giving as much as we can. 
But when the political war comes along we 
suddenly discover ways to give ten times 
more! 

Is it any wonder the Missionary Move- 
ment is a colossal snail race? 

It can’t be anything else as long as our 
citizenship in the Kingdom of God means 
to us only cushioned pews and professional 
choirs, soothing sermonettes, the gaining of 
social and spiritual good for ourselves, 
and the giving of only spare change for 
the War of Righteousness. 

If ever there was need for increased sup- 


‘port of the Campaign it is now. Let us 


not say, ‘‘ Because of war time demands, 
I cannot give so much this year to the 
Greater War!” ‘That is treason. We are 
at war! 

Now this is not a mere essay in com- * 
parisons, but a deadly-in-earnest chal- 
lenge. It is time that we awoke from our 
sleep and faced the facts. 

We are at war; but the multitudes of 
those whom we are at war to liberate might 
well imagine we were playing pussy-wants- 
a-corner, for all the enthusiasm and effi- 
ciency we display in their rescue. One 


day’s energy, or man-power, or money for -. 


the European struggle, makes a year of 
Missions look like a joke. 

Do we deserve the name Christian while 
such a condition lasts? 

We are at war! 

How much is your yearly support of the 
Campaign? 

If you can’t enlist, can’t you provide for 


a substitute? — The Mustard Seed, Japan. 

















HAVE been observing the operations 

of the Chapel Car “ Grace” for the 

past three weeks, and thought it 
would be a subject that you would be 
interested in, so will try to give you con- 
crete illustrations of its duties and effec- 
tiveness. 

A brief. sketch of San Pedro is necessary 
to give you an understanding of the work. 
San Pedro is the “ Harbor City ” of Los 
Angeles, of which it is a corporate part 
although attached to the old city by the 
shoestring. strip, one half mile by about 
twenty-two miles long. The harbor is 
formed by an extremely long breakwater 
fencing in a portion of the bay and by 
dredging several artificial basins and pump- 
ing the dredged material onto nearby 
marshes. The resultant harbor is the 
only harbor of any importance between 
San Francisco and San Diego. ‘Two rail- 
roads, both transcontinental, maintain 
terminals at this port, the Southern 
Pacific on the west side, San Pedro proper; 
and the Salt Lake on the east side at East 
San Pedro. 

There is no native lumber in this dis- 
trict except eucalyptus, which is good for 
fuel only. Consequently lumber for the 
whole southwest is shipped here by “ steam 
schooners,” from Washington and the 
North. This results in a tremendous 
business all centralized right here. There 
is an important fishery and canning in- 
dustry, principally tuna and _ sardines. 
This port is also the terminal of oil pipe 
lines, as several oil fields are located nearby 
in the city itself and several suburbs, and 
this in turn brings oil tank steamers and 
other vessels here to transport oil to all 
parts of the world. The hills all around 
San Pedro are very closely cultivated: 
Peas, beans, barley, oats and rye. At the 
present time a new ship-building plant is 
being constructed and is expected to employ 
3,500 to 4,000 people. The town was 
formerly the Palos Verdes ranch and the 
reservation where Fort MacArthur is to 
be built was a Mexican Government 
reservation before United States took 
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California and was known as “ Porte de 
Embarkedero.” From the above you 
can get a fair idea of the type of popula- 
tion. The common labor, pick and shovel 
men and many farm laborers are Mexican. 

The truck farming and fishing are al- 
most entirely Japanese. The longshore- 
men and lumber handlers are mixed foreign- 
ers for the most part, Swedes, Germans, 
Italians, etc. The railroad men, store- 
keepers, town officials, policemen, etc., are 
American from all parts of the country, 
with a sprinkling of the old Spanish families 
such as Sepulveda and Dominguez, who 
owned some of the original big ranches and 
are interested in real estate and banking. 
The present population is stated at 15,000, 
probably more than twice what it was five 
years ago before annexation and develop- 
ment. It has six saloons, five churches, 
Catholic, Presbyterian, Methodist, Bap- 
tist and Episcopal. The church member- 
ship has been stated at 500, of which the 
Baptists have approximately 110. The 
city at the present time ‘is reasonably 
orderly but in the past had an extremely 
bad reputation for all kinds of disorders — 
and crime. ‘The churches have good small 
properties with the exception of the Bap- 
tists. The church is about 50 feet square 
with a hip roof and several small additions. 
It is of extremely light construction of 
7/8-inch tongued and grooved sheathing. 
No shingles or clapboards on the outside 
and no plastering on the inside, no heat 
except two or three small gas radiators, 
chairs do duty for pews and an ordinary 
reed organ furnishes the music. A first- 
class parsonage is situated on the same lot 
as the church. I cannot tell you much 
about the finances of the church except 
that I am convinced from the make-up of 
the audiences that it is inadequate to 
make any progress. The pastor who was 
here when we came left May Ist, evidently 
convinced that his efforts had been unsuc- 
cessful. 

At this point the Chapel Car comes into 
the story. I have forgotten in listing the 
classes of people to enumerate 500 soldiers, 
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revenue cutter men, submarine flotilla 
base, and Naval Reserve training station, 
totalling probably 1,500 more. The 
Chapel Car “Grace ” was sidetracked on 
Front Street near the S. P. station, steamer 
landings and directly in front of the six 
saloons, which is the first welcome to 
every one who comes to San Pedro. In 
this case the car itself was a secondary 
proposition, as the crew, consisting of Rev. 














LEW SAUNDERS, OF LOMPOC, CALIFORNIA, 
CONVERTED IN MEETING AT THAT PLACE, 
HE WAS A LEADER AMONG THE MEN AND 
HIS CONVERSION LED MANY OTHERS TO 
COME OUT FOR CHRIST 


Mr. Hermiston, Mrs. Hermiston and 
daughter, a young lady in college, have 
been conducting daily evangelistic ser- 
vices at the church, Mr. Hermiston and 
wife alternating in the preaching and Miss 
Marjorie playing the organ and singing. 
Mr. Hermiston includes also in his work 
estimating the resources and needs of the 
parish. One Sunday vesper service was 
held in the car and we attended it simply 
to see what the proposition was. You 
have seen the car, I believe, at the Boston 
Convention; anyway, a brief description 
will not hurt. It is a standard Pullman in 
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general construction. The interior is fin- 
ished in golden oak with simple gothic 
detail to give an ecclesiastical appearance. 
The rear platform was open like an ob- 
servation platform with the evident inten- 
tion of being used for addressing an 
audience gathered around the car. The 
seats of wood accommodate two persons 
on the left side of aisle and three on the 
right, making a total seating capacity of 
seventy, and at the far end of the Chapel, 


‘ which occupied approximately two-thirds 


of the car, was a brass lectern and a reed 
organ. The pulpit chairs were replaced by 
a leather covered seat which would ac- 
commodate five people. This really opens 
up and forms a bed when occasion demands. 
A narrow door back of the platform leads 
into the parsonage. This consists of a 
living-room the full width of the car and 
is furnished with a small desk in one corner, 
suitable chairs, dining-room table and 
carpet. Off of the living-room and occupy- 
ing two-thirds of the width of the car (the 
remaining one-third of the width forming a 
passage from living room to Chapel) is the 
bedroom of the parsonage. This had 
a pretty brass bed and suitable small 
clothes lockers. These two rooms were 
very attractive although of course small, 
and they were entirely livable. At the 
rear of the car was a tiny kitchenette 
on one side of the aisle and bathroom on 
the other. 

I understand that services for the 
Japanese with the assistance of a local 
(Los Angeles) Japanese pastor, and 
services in Spanish for the Mexicans, have 
been held in the Car. A service for the 
soldiers at the Fort has also been held. 
There have been 40 professions of faith 
and ten baptisms, including three soldiers, 
during the stay of the Car. Mr. Hermiston 
reported yesterday that the board had 
granted $400, on conditions, to aid this 
church, which was formed thirteen years 
ago at the time of a previous visit of a 
Car. From this account you can readily 
see that San Pedro offers several problems 
for solution: first, on account of the general 
lack of church-going traditions; second, 
on account of type of people and races — 
Japanese, Mexican, Italian, Swede, Rus- 
sian, etc.—and American soldier and 
sailor, and a transient population to a 
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large extent; third, on account of the 
fact that there are few if any people of 
financial or directing ability interested in 
the churches. 

These facts are evidently appreciated 
by the Publication Society and conse- 
quently the Car is sent, first, to bolster up 
the local church; second, to spy out the 
situation and make report to higher au- 
thority with the recommendation of help 
or not, as situation demands; and third, 
preaching to the floating population at the 
Car itself. I have the greatest respect for 
the organization and people back of the 
organization which make this service 
possible. It is particularly needed in this 
part of the country, because you can’t 
live here even for the short period that we 
have without realizing that this is new, 
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pioneer country, with shifting population, 
new towns and new development of so- 
called old towns, and that the communities 
themselves cannot keep pace in the or- 
ganization of church privileges. When 
you realize that Fort MacArthur was a 
Mexican reservation in 1849, and that 
Fort Preble was a United States reserva- 
tion before Maine was a state, 1820, and 
that Los Angeles, of which San Pedro is a 
part, has a population of over 500,000 and 
population coming at an increasing ratio, 
then you will appreciate the need of Chapel 
Car service and help in organizing churches 
and furnishing religious privileges in this 
still, to a surprising extent to me, frontier 
section. ‘The native sons would hang me 
for that statement. 
(So we conceal his name.) 





THIS PICTURE WILL SPEAK FOR THE WORK OF THE POLISH BAPTISTS IN 
GRAND RAPIDS, WISCONSIN 


FOOD CONSERVATION IS NATIONAL PRESERVATION 


Mr. Hoover Says: 


“Starvation or sufficiency will in the 


end work the victory.” 


“Populations short of food hesitate at 
no price,” 

“We have and will retain sufficient food 
for all our people.” 


“For the first time the farmer 
voice in his own price.” 


has a 


**To carry on the war without economic 
danger, we must carry a large part of it 
now, during the war, from savings at the 
present time.” 


*‘ High prices are conservation by famine 
—in favor of the rich and against the 
poor.” 


“There is at 
all may serve in this 
servation.” 


least one point in which 
struggle — food con- 
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Between the Brambles 
BY LESTER WALCH 


I 
8c: ELL, what do you think of the new 
minister?” said Mrs. Bridewell 
to Deacon Shotter, as he tied 
up the sugar she had purchased and rang 
up the price in the little cash register, 
the coming of which had caused a sensa- 
tion in the community. 

As Mrs. Bridewell, who was commonly 
called “Aunt Josephine,” 
question, the Deacon answered: “I like 
the minister’s voice and gestures and the 
way he sticks to his text, but I don’t like 
the way he cuts his hair and I am not 
particularly interested in the size of his 
family.” 

“TI am surprised to hear you talk that 
way,” said Aunt Josephine, “ for I didn’t 
suppose you ever noticed such things. 
He probably fell into the hands of a bad 
barber, the way my brother did once. The 
situation will soon mend, however, but 
you can see for yourself that he has a 
double cowlick and has to part his hair in 
the middle. I have no patience with what 
you say, however, concerning the size of 
his family.” 

“ Perhaps you are right, Aunt Josephine, 
but I tell you one sure thing: he has a 
dangerous chin. It is set as a barber’s 
flint, and I risk my reputation as a prophet 
when I say that he can be as sharp on any 
occasion as a razor.” 

Just at that moment the town clam- 
digger and his wife entered the store and 
Aunt Josephine whispered, “ Hush, Dea- 
con, sinners are around! - Come over with 
Fidelia after supper. I want to see you 
both for I have something to tell you and 
I can’t sleep until I let you know my 
discovery.” 


II 
At exactly seven o’clock the Deacon 
turned his key in the door of the store and 


asked her . 


walked down the road to the little cottage 
where Aunt Josephine lived. Already his 
wife had preceded him, and he found both 
women knitting soldiers’ sweaters at their 
top speed. He took a chair by the open 
fireplace, and laughingly said that he 
guessed he’d hafter get them to knit him 
another set of stockings to keep his savings 
in, since the price of cattle and grain had 
gone up so rapidly. When Aunt Josephine 
expressed amazement that he had enlarged 
his business, he replied: 

“You don’t understand me. I invested 
a year ago in several stocks and lately sold 
out at a good profit. Of course I don’t 
sound this over the counter, but you are 
almost in the family, and I thought you’d 
like to know I hadn’t grown any poorer 
since the war started.” 

This confession made the storekeeper’s 
wife smile, and after a moment’s pause she 
spoke, — “‘ and we have no relatives and 
we haven’t no children to leave it to 
neither, so_I tell John it’s hardly worth 
while to risk what he has to get a few 
thousand more.” 

The conversation then turned to the 
new minister and his wife and the six 
children, all under fifteen years of age, and 
in the course of the discussion Aunt Jose- 
phine said: “ But goodness knows how the 
eight of these newcomers will live on 
seven hundred and house now with war 
prices so high. His. wjfe, too, doesn’t 
look over-strong, and when she smiled 
yesterday at church I could see behind it 
an anxious heart.” 

“Yes,” answered the Deacon’s wife, 
“and I saw her looking sidewise during 
the second verse of that hymn to the 
plaster that was loose over the pulpit 
and to the many bunches of paper stuck 
into the broken window-panes, and [ felt 
the blushes coming to the roots of my hair 
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as I saw her eyes looking around over the 
dilapidated state of our meeting-house.” 

At this moment, Deacon Shotter leaned 
back and laughed merrily as he said, “ He 
needn’t a-come if he hadn’t a-wanted to. 
We had ninety-six letters about new 
ministers, and it looks as if the woods 
was full of them. Seven hundred is a 
very tidy sum for any man to get in good, 
clean money every year. Of course we 
ought to lift it a bit if he gets in some of the 
outsiders.” 

This was more than Aunt Josephine 
could endure, and she spoke in an incisive 
way: “ The reason why the outsiders stay 
out, Deacon John, is because some of us 
insiders are so infernally stingy.” 

“That’s almost swearin’, Aunt Jose- 
phine, I am about shocked at yer,” cried 
the excited man. 

“ But ain’t it true, now, tell me once. 
Deacon John, we are all as tight as the 
bark of a tree, but we holler about our faith 
and renew our covenant with the church 
and the Lord each month. Now let’s see, 
neighbor John. When did you paint your 
house last? ” 

“| paint it every three years.” 

“ When did you let your plastering hang 
loose, and how many years have you 
allowed more than twenty panes of glass 
to go broken or stuffed up with paper and 
rags, and how many blinds on your house 
hang loose and have broken shutters, and 
how many feet of the lightning rod on 
your buildings are pounding on the roof 
in the wind, or hanging over the covering? 
Come, Deacon John, tell me.” 

“1 don’t have such things about my 
house, but the church is different; that is 
everybody’s business.” 

“* And you the senior deacon and talking 
that way. Why don’t you and Deacon 
Jackson get together and stir up the 
people? ” 

“Deacon Jackson and I for five years 
have had no personal dealings with each 
other except when we question young 
converts that come into the church, and 
help at the baptizings and pass the plate 
at the communion. Of course you well 
know that we don’t quarrel, but since our 
wood-lot deal we don’t just hitch together 
any more. He thinks I did him, and I 
know he did me out of nigh seven hundred.” 
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Ill 

“Tt’s a burning shame,” cried Aunt 
Josephine, “for us to be calling a new 
minister when the only two deacons of the 
church are not walking together in unity.” 

“But we are,” cried the excited man, 
“even down to election and free grace, 
and we attend to all the duties of a deacon 
and we go to all the prayer-meetings and. 
always pray and speak.” 

“Yes, you do, but that doesn’t signify 
much. I deeply pity the minister, but my 
one hope is in his firm chin and set mouth. 
Unless I have missed my reckoning, both 
of you deacons have met your match in 
Pastor Jenkins.” 

Aunt Josephine had hardly spoken these 
words when a loud rap at the side door 
interrupted the reply, and the deacon, 
who had excitedly risen to his feet in an 
attempt to parry the blow of the brave 
woman’s words, was surprised to find that 
the newcomers were none other than Dea- 
con Jackson and his wife, who had been 
invited by Aunt Josephine to pass the 
evening under her roof. Both deacons did ~ 
the only thing possible when they grasped 
hands and thereupon began to talk of the 
war, the crops and the weather, while the 
women listened and made sweaters for the 
soldiers in France. 

At last, watching for her chance to turn 
the conversation, Aunt Josephine said: 
“* Now let’s talk about those paper fillings 
in the church windows and the plaster 
that’s loose over the pulpit, the blinds and 
the lightning rods that rattle in the wind 
like the rappings of a ghost. That plaster- 
ing, especially right over the. minister’s 
head, ought to be taken down, and the 
place mended, or else we ought to take 
out an accident insurance policy for our 
pastor.” This made the others laugh 
loudly, and Aunt Josephine feeling the 
ice was broken, said: 

“I have had a little money come in 
lately, and I think we ought to start a 
subscription paper to put the church in as 
good condition as our houses are. Both 
you men have been prospered and have 
made money hand over fist during the 
last five years. Now let’s take that wood 
lot, for instance: Deacon John, how much 
did you pay me for it? ” 

* ‘Twelve hundred.” 
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“ How much did you sell it to Deacon 
Jackson for? ” 

He hesitated a moment, and Deacon 
Jackson replied, “ He charged me $2,400, 
so he made $1,200 on it.” 

“Yes, that’s exactly it,” said Deacon 
John. “And he made $1,200 on it.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Josephine, “I am 
right glad you both made money on the 
old wood lot. I sold it to the Deacon for 
$1,200 and it cost me nothing, so I made 
$1,200. Deacon John sold it to you, 
Deacon Jackson, for $2,400, and he made 
$1,200, and you sold it for $3,600, and you 
made $1,200. So we all did well, and no 
one got cheated, and why in the world you 
two men have been cold to each other over 
such a proposition is more than I can tell. 
I have a proposition to make, and right on 
the spot. Both of you men know to a 
thousand what I am worth, and I am sure 
each of you is worth three times as much 
as your Aunt Josephine. And now I am 
asking each of you two men to give as 
much as I will to head a subscription paper 
for the repair of the church, so that it 
may have a new roof, new pews, new 
horse-sheds and be brought up to date 
outside and in just as our own houses are; 
it will cost at least $1,500, and we three 
must give good large amounts or it will 
never be done. 

The silence that gave little promise of 
being golden lasted until it was broken by 
the wife of Deacon Jackson, who said: 
* We have just bought a car and feel poorer 
than Job’s turkey, but Aunt Josephine 
won’t be with us forever, and I think we 
had better take her up at once.” 

** Don’t you think I am going to shake off 
this mortal coil so soon,” said Aunt Jose- 
phine, “ but I am sure you two deacons 
will meet a woman rising towards eighty 
half way, and remember that that land 
might have been held by me, and I would 
have made it all and each of you would 
have been $1,200 short at this moment. 
The $1,200 that Deacon John paid me, how- 
ever, I invested in home and foreign mis- 
sions, and have had bigger returns on it 
than either of you men.” 

Both men and their wives expressed 
their utter amazement at Aunt Josephine’s 
act, and Deacon John said, “ Well, I’ll 
meet you half way, Aunt Josephine.” 


“And so will I,” answered Deacon 


Jackson. 
** And I have one other offer to make,”’ 
continued Aunt Josephine. “ It’s a posi- 


tive shame to pay our minister only $700, 
and I will start a second paper to raise 
the salary to a thousand if each of you 
deacons will give as much as I will.”’ 

“Well, John, what do you say?” 
shouted Deacon Jackson to his brother 
deacon, whom he had not addressed in this 
old familiar way for many years. John 
reached out his hands, and said: 

“T’ll do it, Henry.” Their wives looked 
up from their knitting and exchanged 
glances as Aunt Josephine started the 
hymn, “ Blest be the tie that binds.” 
They were too excited, however, to sing 


beyond the first verse, after which their | 


hostess took two sheets of paper from her 
tall black walnut secretary and worded 
the two subscription papers with a firm 
hand. Under the first, which covered 
repairs, she wrote her pledge for $300, 
and under the one for increasing the minis- 
ter’s salary, $100. 


IV 


Deacon John looked at the figures, 
passed the paper to his friend Henry, and 
then each with a trembling hand, and in 
the silence that could almost be heard, 
wrote their names for like amounts and 
passed the subscription lists for the ex- 
amination of their wives. Deacon John’s 
wife exclaimed, “‘I guess it is time to be 
going,” and Deacon Henry remarked that 
Aunt Josephine must be stark mad to be 
throwing her money around so freely. 


“No,” said Deacon Jackson, “ Aunt 


Josephine did a good piece of work this 
evening, as she did twelve years ago, when 
John and I had a falling out over the trade 
we had about the wood lots. Tonight 
we have shaken hands, and that’s worth 
something to me.” 

“To me, too,” said the other church 
officer, “ but I must say that I don’t for 
the life of me know how Aunt Josephine 
dares to dip into her principal so fast, for 
she may live to be a hundred.” 

“JT don’t have to dip into it, my dear 
reconciled brethren, for I have found a way 
to get 8-8/10th per cent on my thousands. 
This gives me a larger amount to spend 
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than usual and I have no greater living 
expenses than when I was getting 33% 
in the bank.” 

“You are a very foolish woman,” said 
Deacon John, “ to be trying to get such an 
unsafe interest. You will come to grief 
and lose all you have.” 

“Yes, it’s one of those wild goat invest- 
ments you have got,” Deacon Henry 
exclaimed. 

“Don’t waste your pity on me, dearly 
beloved. I put my $12,000 into the annuity 
bonds of two of our Missionary Societies, 
which are as solid as Gibraltar and Mt. 
Washington and Mt. Shasta together.” 

“T guess that’s right,”’ said Deacon John, 
“JT have been thinking of putting some- 
thing into those annuities myself.” 

“And I too,” said Deacon Henry. 
“And so, Aunt Josephine, you were the 
first one in the community to take the step 
that a brother of mine took two years ago 
in California, when he put nearly all that 
he and his wife had into these annuity 
bonds.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Josephine, “I hope 
you will take it out in couples. Both 
you married couples have no children or 
near relatives to whom I suppose you are 
going to give your money. Under the 
circumstances you should each take out 
survivorship annuity missionary bonds 
that continue the same amount to the 
second person when the first one dies. 
The interest is a little less, but it’s good and 
safe and gives you a restful feeling to have 
a sure and steady income and to know that 
all your property is going to do missionary 
work when you die.” 

** Aren’t you mistaken about the sur- 
vivorship bond? ” asked Deacon John. 

“No,” replied Aunt Josephine. “Here it 


is; you can read it for yourself.” As she 
said this she took down from the shelf a 
little blue booklet with a white border, 
and said: “ Here it is in black and white 
in this booklet that is called ‘A Sound 
Investment.’ And he is a sample sur- 
vivorship bond and a table of rates cover- 
ing any combination of ages.” 

“Well, well!’ exclaimed Deacon John. 
‘** That beats all,” cried his wife. 

“Yes,”’ said Aunt Josephine, “ it’s all in 
this book, packed close, all the facts you 
want to knew about annuity bonds. You 
people have no one dependent upon you 
and the kingdom of God should have all 
your savings so that the world can be 
saved.” 

It was then a very late hour, but her 
callers remained while Aunt Josephine, 
after serving tea and ginger-bread, read 
“A Sound Investment” through from 
cover to cover. When she finished, Dea- 
con John said, “I am convinced that it’s 
the best thing for us to do, Mary.” And 
his wife answered, “ I am, too.” 

And Deacon Henry whispered to his * 
wife, “That fits our case, too, exactly, 
Matilda,” and his wife replied, ‘‘ You are 
right again, Henry”; and the good man 
could not help responding in a voice which 
all heard, “‘ As I always am, my dear.” 

A half hour later, when the old clock in 
the corner struck ten, her guests rose to 
say good-night, and Aunt Josephine added: 
*“ Don’t delay, but get those bonds as soon 
as you can, and when you do we will all 
double our missionary giving to the church 
also and perhaps we three families will 
have enough money left to have a mission- 
ary of our own down in El Salvador or out 
in China somewhere.” 

He who runs may read the moral. 
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A Thousand a Day! 


BY GILBERT N. BRINK, D.D. 
Superintendent of Education of the American Baptist Home Mission Society 


q THOUSAND Negroes 
from the South com- 
ing North every day 
for the last 250 days, 
added to another 
250,000 that had al- 
ready come since the 
beginning of the war, 
gives the North a 
Negro population now of more than one 
million and a half. One half of the million 
and more already here when the war began 
lived in ten cities. In the South only 22% 
of the Negroes (census of 1910) live in 
urban communities; while in the North 
78% live in cities. The congestion in the 
Negro quarters of the northern cities was 
already presenting acute social and civic 
problems before the war. 

‘Ray Stannard Baker, in his book “ Fol- 
lowing the Color Line,” says, in his chapter 
on “Following the Color Line in the 
North”: “In every large city both white 
and colored people told me that race 
feeling and discrimination were rapidly 
increasing; that new and more difficult 
problems were constantly arising,” and 
that “ In every important northern city a 
distinct race problem already exists, which 
must in a few years assume serious pro- 
portions.” 

This prediction has now come true. 
Perhaps we can be helped to see the immi- 
nence of our new problem by a study of 
the statistics for the ten cities to which we 
have already referred: 


TABLE SHOWING INCREASE IN 





-militiamen.”* 


And now another 500,000 have poured 
into the North, and others still are coming. 
The congestion has already reached the 
breaking point in many places. Housing 
facilities are wretchedly inadequate. Sani- 
tation is dangerously lagging behind the 
need. Scarcely anywhere have social uplift 
agencies begun to attack the new problem; 
and the religious forces are not yet organ- 
ized to meet their increased responsibility. 

Indianapolis has had in the past its 
“ Bungalow Gangs,” Philadelphia its race 
riots, when even mere boys have boarded 
street cars and clubbed Negroes, shouting 
as they did so, “ Kill the Nigger! ” “‘ Lynch 
’em!” “Hit that Nigger!” etc. New 
York has its San Juan Hill, and now — to 
our lasting shame—we have our East 
St. Louis, of which the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat said, “ Enormities of savagery 
which would shame the jungle were com- 
mitted in the presence of policemen and 
Eye-witnesses tell of seeing 
the mob seize a colored woman’s baby and 
throw it into the fire and then, after shoot- 
ing the mother, throw her in, too! Others 
tell of seeing children thrown into the 
burning buildings! The wildest frenzy of 
a mob gone insane had its way that day. 
The snapping of the cords has been heard 
in Chester, too. 


WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 


Shall we let these people come and take 
no measures to meet the problems which 
their coming brings? If we do not pre- 
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Av. per‘cent 
1890 1900 Per cent 1910 Per cent | Total per’} Inc. for 
Inc. Inc. cent Inc. | the 20 yrs. 
New York 25,674 60,666 123.6 91,907 ep SH 257 
Chicago 14,852 30,150 102 44,103 46 197 
Pittsburg 13957 17,040 114.1 25,623 50.3 222 218% 
Indianapolis 9,154 15,931 74 21,816 37 138 
Kansas City 13,895 17,567 26.4 23,566 34 69 
Cincinnati 11,684 14,482 24 19,639 35.6 68 
Philadelphia 51,320 62,613 22 84,459 34.8 64.5 55% 
St. Louis 27,066 35,516 31.2 43,960 23 62 
Baltimore 67,296 79,258 yey 84,749 7 25.9 
Washington 75,697 86,702 14 94,446 10.9 25 
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pare for their coming, sooner or later, — 
and sooner rather than later, — these 
same problems will force themselves upon 
us. Can we stop their coming? Not as 
long as the opportunity to labor here at 
better wages than they can get in- the 
South is offered them. The law of supply 
and demand, inexorable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, will continue to bring 
them North in response to the demand for 
their labor at high wages. 

Is the Negro likely to be permanently 
better off in the North than in the South? 
We think not—and would urge him, 
therefore, to remain in the South, and dis- 
courage his coming into the less hospitable 
climate of the North. But, discourage his 
coming with every argument at your com- 
mand, he will still continue to come in 
response to an economic demand that is 
great enough to insure him employment 
at better wages than he can get at home. 

He has already come in great numbers. 
He is still coming, nor can he be effectually 
dissuaded from coming while the demand 
for his labor continues. ‘These facts we 
must face. Increased numbers mean 
sharper competition in the labor market 
and, as a resultant, more acute race feeling. 
Increased numbers also mean _ greater 
congestion in already crowded tenement 
quarters and consequently more difficult 
civic, social and religious problems. -A 
new task is presented to us by the very 
urgency of the problem. We must not 
let conditions drift into another St. Louis 
debacle because we have been careless or 
indifferent to the responsibility in this 
matter that rests upon us as Christian 
citizens. 

THIS WE CAN DO 

We can organize, in every large city 
where there is need, a joint committee 
composed of both white and colored men 
who have recognized powers of leadership 
and an assured standing in the community, 
and intrust to such committee the making 
of a study of the local situation and its 
needs, and the framing of a policy of help- 
fulness and guidance. Such a study will 
discover to some the fact that there are 
various kinds of Negroes as there are 
various kinds of white men. Strong, 
educated, capable, conservative and wise 
colored men of high ideals will be found in 


every city, who with the backing and 
assistance of a strong group of white men 
will be able to exert a powerful influence 
for good upon their community. The 
contacts between such men of both races 
will make for a better understanding, for a 
surer justice, for a lessening of friction, 
and for a more hopeful future. 

We should not forget that upon us as 
Baptists these oncoming multitudes have 
a special claim, for thousands upon thou- 
sands of them are members of our denomi- 
nation. Surely our churches can render. 
them a truly helpful service through 
brotherly counsel, advice and cooperation. 
A tremendous burden of responsibility for 
newly arrived Baptists has fallen upon the 
colored churches of the North. This is 
frequently greater than their meagre 
resources enable them to meet. We can 
help at this point through our local de- 
nominational agencies. 

This new problem is in no sense a 
detached problem. We need to see that 
it is one to which we are all intimately . 
related. Let us respond to this need by 
a constructive service that looks toward 
a righteous solution of the problem. 


ih 
Tomorrow 


By Epvcar A. Guest 


He was going to be all that a mortal should be, 
Tomorrow; 

No one should be kinder or braver than he, 
Tomorrow. 

A friend who was troubled and weary, he knew, 

Who’d be glad of a lift and who needed it, too; 

On him he would call and see what he could do, 
Tomorrow. 


Each morning he stacked up the letters he’d 
write 
Tomorrow; 
And thought of the folks he would fill with 
delight 
Tomorrow. 
It was too bad, indeed, he was busy today, 
And hadn’t a minute to stop on his way; 
More time I will have to give others, he’d say 
Tomorrow. 


The greatest. of workers this man would have 
been, 
Tomorrow. 
The world would have known him had he ever 
seen 
Tomorrow; 
But the fact is he died and he faded from view, 
And all that he left here when living was thru 
Was a mountain of things he intended to do 
Tomorrow. 
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Real Evangelism 


" "THE power of a missionary,” says 

Donald Fraser, “ has lain more in 
his capacity for inspiring and organiz- 
ing the work of others than in the 
direct preaching he himself has done.” 
To illustrate this point he tells of a 
missionary who came to visit his 
school. The visitor represented a 
rather unorganized mission where little 
if any school work was done. 

“Why do you waste your time 
teaching the rudiments of education 
to that handful of pupils,” he asked. 
‘In my station we only need to stand 
on the verandah and we have a 
congregation. We spend our days 
preaching to the heathen.” 

Next day Mr. Fraser took him out 
on tour. As they drew near a distant 
village they found a native preaching 
to a large congregation. In the morn- 
ing they were wakened by a horn 
blowing for public worship, and before 
they rose all the village had gathered 
to morning prayers under their own 
leaders. Then said Fraser: 

“In a hundred villages the gospel 
is being proclaimed by my former 
pupils. That is why I teach in the 
school.” 

“In my villages,” said his guest, 
“there is none to preach because | 
am here.” 

The wisest evangelism follows the 
method of Jesus, who gave himself 
unremittingly for three years to the 
training of twelve disciples, and who 
had time to give to solitary students. 
To his disciples he committed the task 
of reaching the world. Today the 
missionaries who are pouring their 
life into the evangelizing and training 


of native leaders are multiplying their 
resources for the evangelization of the 
nations a thousand fold. 


a 


Model Missionary Literature 


We apply this title to such a pro- 
duction as Our Work on the Congo, by 
Dr. Catharine L. Mabie, prepared for 
our Foreign Mission Societies and 
published for them by the Publication 
Society. Compact, attractive in print 
and illustration, telling what we wish 
to know about the field, the people, 
religion, educational, and medical 
work, and concluding with adequate 
treatment of the common question, 
Is it worth while? this is the best 
fifteen cents’ worth you could possess. 
But the price bears no relation to the 
value. Dr. Mabie has set a pace for 
mission booklet makers. Send for it. 


oF 


An Appealing Cause 


Among the many appeals to our 
churches at the present time there is 
one which has a special challenge. 
There is such a thing as the Red Cross 
of Christian churches. The Ministers’ 
and Missionaries’ Benefit Board has 
found approximately 700 ministers 
penniless and in suffering. Last year 
the Board was able to make grants to 
only about half the known cases. 
Surely we value our ministry as highly 
as any Christian body. Following the 
instructions of the Northern Baptist 
Convention at Cleveland the Benefit 
Board is now appealing for an addi- 
tion of $1,000,000 to its Permanent 
Fund. This addition is to be known 




















as the Henry L. Morehouse Memorial 
in honor of the great Secretary. This 
appeal of the Benefit Board is for 
every minister to preach on. the sub- 
ject Sunday, November 18th, and for 
all our generous churches and people 
to help promptly in the campaign. 
Pastors should at once organize their 
forces for this work. The boards of 
our missionary societies have voted to 
cooperate in pushing the campaign. 
We hope the pastors will write at once 
to the Executive Secretary, Rev. E. 
T. Tomlinson, 23 East 26th Street, 
New York City, for details and in- 
formation. & 


The President to the Soldiers 


The President has perhaps never 
expressed himself more admirably than 
in his brief message to the soldiers. 
Wé quote his words here, as words that 
should impress themselves upon the 
hearts of all, parents and sons, brothers 
and sisters. ‘To set the gloriously 
high standard is what Christians are 
working for, and we are all engaged 
in this if we are busy, as our Master 
was, about our Father’s business. Let 
us do all in our power to help our boys 
rise to this standard and maintain it 
in the vicissitudes of camp and field 
life. This is what our Baptist War 
Commission is organized to aid in 
doing. But no representative group 
can do our own individual duty and 
part, and the words of President 
Wilson come to us all as a reminder: 


To THE SOLDIERS OF THE NATIONAL Army: 

You are undertaking a great duty. The 
heart of the whole country is with you. Every- 
thing that you do will be watched with the 
deepest interest and with the deepest solicitude 
not only by those who are near and dear to you, 
but by the whole Nation besides. For this great 
war draws us all together, makes us all comrades 
and brothers, as all true Americans felt them- 
selves to be when we first made good our national 
independence. The eyes of all the world will 
be upon you, because you are in some special 
sense the soldiers of freedom. 

Let it be your pride, therefore, to show all 
men everywhere not only what good soldiers 
you are, but also what good men you are, keep- 
ing yourselves fit and straight in everything, 
and pure and clean through and through. Let 
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us set for ourselves a standard so high that it 
will be a glory to live up to it, and then let us 
live up to it and add a new laurel to the crown of 
America. My affectionate confidence goes with 
you in every battle and every test. God keep 
and guide you! 

Wooprow Witson. 


The White House, Washington. 


i 


Awake to the Hour 

If only we were all awake to the 
hour in which we are living! That 
is the pathos of it. We are asked 
to do some patriotic duty, something 
slight. We do not see or feel the 
necessity of it. We are urged to 
render some Christian service, not 
great. We do not feel the urgency. 
So it all goes by the board, and 
when the necessity is apparent we 
bewail the hard conditions. Just 
now we Baptists are asked to give 
the comparatively small sum that 
will enable our War Commission to . 
discharge imperative obligations to 
our Baptist boys and others whom 
we can help. Some one calls the 
necessity of the work in question 
and checks the church impulse to 
do its part. The necessity is abso- 
lute all the same, and there is no 
agency that can do our part of the 
work. Settle all questions with that 
one answer — our War Commission 
is duplicating nothing, undertaking 
nothing that in Christian honor and 
duty our whole denomination is not 
responsible for. Patriotism and 
piety alike call upon pastors to see 
that our people are awake to the 
issues. Do not imagine that these 
extra calls, born of the emergencies 
of war, will injure the regular giving 
for church and missions. The 
member who would not respond 
and make this an extra would not 
give anyway. The man who talks 
about sending out money needed by 
the church for its own work rarely 
has his name on the treasurer’s 
books for a regular weekly sum. 
Now is the time to conserve in food, 
but increase in expenditure for the 
kingdom of God. 
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{| A friend in Montreal says: “‘ September 
Missions I see has no printed space on 
the cover saying it can be sent to the U. 
S. Army in France by affixing a one-cent 
stamp. Don’t you think Missions is 
worth sending to our boys there? (I am 
American.) ” Yes, indeed we do; but 
there is no chance to print the notice on 
the cover at present without an entire 
extra press run, and that is too expensive 
just now. We shall print the notice 
prominently inside, however, and hope 
many subscribers will send the missionary 
news to France. 


q ‘‘ Save the Waste and Win the War ”’ is 
the special slogan attributed to Mr. 
Hoover. It signifies as much in the Chris- 
tian conflict as it does in food conservation. 


{| We regret to say that a package of 
photographs sent by Rev. A. G. Adams 
from West China reached our office with 
the pictures entirely obliterated. A letter 
accompanying showed that in some way 
the package had come in contact with some 
destructive chemicals. We hope for an- 
other set of the pictures, for Mr. Adams 
is doing fine work, as Missions’ readers 
have already found out. The letter tells 
of some exciting experiences with bands of 
robbers while the missionaries were es- 
corting Dr. Emily Bretthauer and a Suifu 
girl to Mt. Omei. The bandits took all the 
rice from the boats, but did not harm the 
missionaries and assured them they should 
not be molested. 


§] The American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture offers a new Outline Bible Study 
Course on the Revelation, and in connec- 
tion with it Dr. Shailer Mathews has 
written Leaflet No. 1, entitled ‘‘ Will Christ 
Come Again?” Those interested in the 
subject will find the treatment suggestive. 


4] The land of Luther is now in the grip 
of autocracy which does not accord at all 
with the spirit of independence advocated 
by the great Reformer. Neither Kaiserism 
nor Roman Catholicism could dominate 


permanently in a country ruled by Luther’s 
ideas. Let us keep him separate from 
the Germany of today. He believed that 
right makes might, not in the present 
policy of might makes right. 


{The many friends of Rev. Joseph 
and Mrs. Clark, of the Congo Mission, 
will sympathize with them in the loss of 
their son, Theodore Harvey Clark, who 
gave his life in Mesopotamia in the 
Army service of the Y. M.C. A. Death 
came as the result of heat prostration. 
He was a young man of noble parts and 
promise, the kind of which the war is 
robbing the nations. Surely this ought 
to be a war to end war, as a reward for 
such wanton sacrifice of life at the behest 
of rulers who guard securely their own 


_ lives. 


§{ The Florida Seminole Indians are to 
have a home at last on the gulf coast at 
the extreme end near the Ten Thousand 
Islands. The Florida legislature has 
set aside 100,000 acres of land for them, 
only five per cent. of it tillable. The 
Indian Rights Association of Phila-. 
delphia has part of the credit for this 
result, but first comes a woman, Mrs. 
Minnie Moore Wilson, who for twenty 
years has labored for these poor Indians. 


{| President J. Harvey Randall of Bacone 
College says: ‘‘ Those who are _ here 
appreciate the pictures and. wish me to 
extend their thanks to you for them. 
I realize that this was probably more 
than you anticipated. It only illustrates 
that our students are taught the Bible 
and that they know it and are interested 
in studying it, when such a large per- 
cent. of them so readily looked up these 
references.” 


{ We have noted elsewhere the marriage 
of Bessie Estelle Harvey, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Ransom Harvey of La 
Grange, Mo., to Rev. Edward Norman 
Harris of Shwegyin, Burma. 


The bride 
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will return to the foreign mission work 
she loves, and we shall hope to have more 
poems and letters from her gifted pen. 
Congratulations to all on the happy event. 


{| Now that David Lloyd George has be- 
come one of the outstanding figures of the 
world, it is interesting to recall that he 
came first into view as the champion of the 
religion of his Welsh fellow-countrymen 
before a skeptical and amused House of 
Commons. His intimacy with the Bible 
is so well known that it is said that disputes 
among members on the subject of a text are 
often referred to him. England’s war 
Premier reveals his religion in his character. 


{| We hope that fine poster of the Five 
Year Program Mobilization Week has 
been placed in the church vestibules. 
Remember that the great drive this year 
will be the mobilization of the churches 
for world service. Dr. Lerrigo well says 
that there is vital need for vigorous action 
upon the part of the churches, both in 
support of their regular work and to meet 
the unusual demands of the hour. ‘‘ We 
are asking them to plan intelligently a 
program of sacrificial advance. With 
God’s help we shall expect a large victory.” 


{| The island of Haiti, with its 2,500,000 
Negroes steeped in superstition, witch- 
craft, and devil worship, stands greatly 
in need of missionary labor. Dr. W. M. 
Alexander, 1625 Druid Hill Ave., Balti- 
more, Md., is Corresponding Secretary of 
the Haiti Commission, and the indefatiga- 
ble Dr. C. S. Brown, of Waters Normal 
Institute, Winton, N. C., is its chairman. 


4 G. Sherwood Eddy and 60 university 
students of Princeton and Northwestern 
are in France, replacing in Y. M. C. A. 
‘ork at the front British workers who have 
heen called to service in the trenches. 
In October Mr. Eddy expects to reach 
hina for a three months’ evangelistic 
tour. He wields a powerful personal in- 
fluence in non-Christian as in Christian 
lands. 


([Prof. Harlan P. Beach says truly that 
“the manifest duty of Anglo-Saxon Chris- 
tians is to abate the evils engendered by 
colonization and commerce” in Latin- 
America. Where one’s countrymen ex- 
ploit, the Christian must serve. In short, 


we must see to it that the Christian forces 
overmatch the product of the distilleries, 
breweries and other instruments of de- 
bauchery. 


§ Over a million copies of the Bible or 
New Testament in whole or as separate 
gospels were sold in Japan during the past 
year. 


§] A lecturer who gave a course in the Hub 
says one of the papers reported that his 
audience was composed of “the effete of 
Boston.” 


{A conference of workers in behalf of 
Armenian and Syrian Relief and later of 
editors of the religious press was held in 
New York in September, to consider the 
whole situation and the immediate and 
future needs. Dr. Haggard was in charge, 
and there was a large and representative 
gathering, including a number of mission- 
aries direct from the field. The stories of 
starvation, cruelty, inhumanity, cannot be 
exaggerated. - Speakers said the truth 
could never be told. The attempt to an- 
nihilate an innocent people has probably 
no equal in history, certainly not since 
civilized nations began to be. The Relief 
Commission is going to make another 
appeal, and will try to enlist the Sunday- 
schools in this new effort. The need is 
continuous. Starvation exists in spite of 
all that can be done. ‘The Christians of 
the Holy Land raise their eyes to this 
country as the last hope. 


{The Board of the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety will meet in Northfield, Nov. 7-9. 
A number of returned missionaries will 
attend. A conference with district secre- 
taries will follow on the 10th, at. which 
officers of the Home Mission Society 
will be present. 


q Rev. W. A. Hill, who has accepted 
appointment as Joint District Secretary 
for New England, of the three societies — 
Home, Foreign and Publication — en- 
tered upon his new duties the first of 
October. Mr. Hill has the advantage of 
having visited our missions abroad, and 
as a pastor is well acquainted with 
conditions at home. He will speedily 
commend himself to the pastors of his 
district. 
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MRS. DUSSMAN (ANNA LINKER) WHO RECEIVED $50 FROM THE STAMP SHOWER 


Want Column 

Still our little column brings God’s stewards in 
touch with the needy field. 

A letter of grateful thanks is received from 
Mrs. Dussman (Anna Linker) for the check for 
$50 with which to purchase school benches. 
This was substituted for the typewriter when 
her marriage made the first gift unnecessary. 
Organs have been secured for Miss Culley and 


Mrs. Wellwood. The money for the American 
flag to fly over Mrs. Wellwood’s school in China . 
is not yet in hand, but I am sure it is on the 
way. Atiny gift with a big interest from a great 
number will meet all these needs, and never 
diminish the regular gifts. This is must not do. 
So please, big boys and little, old girls and 
young ones, send along your stamps. I am 
waitingin expectation. —H. B. Montgomery. 
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ROCK TEMPLE AND CARVED STONE ELEPHANTS, INDIA 








SWATOW GRAMMAR BOARDING SCHOOL. NOTE THE CHINESE FLAG AND THE STARS AND STRIPES. 
WHO WILL TELL WHAT THE INSCRIPTION ON THE BALCONY MEANS IN ENGLISH? 
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Living Human Documents 
THE STORY OF ONE OF OUR MEXICAN MISSIONARIES 


Ciudad Victoria, Tampa, Mexico, 
August, 1917. 
My Dear BrotHer: 

I received your kind letter of the 2d 
inst. and IJ take great pleasure in answering 
same. I will endeavor to give you the 
information you desire although it will be 
necessarily brief. I will try and answer 
each of your questions.. 

1. Regarding the manner of my con- 
version, I will say that I was born in a 
Christian home. I drank in the gospel 
from my infancy. I cannot fix the day 
and hour when I was born again, but I 
know that God’s work was wrought in my 
heart. There were no great strivings, no 
heavy blows nor thunderings, yet God’s 
Holy Spirit laid deep foundations in my 
soul on which there was to be erected a 
glorious building in accordance with His 
own sweet, quiet and gentle way. Thanks 
be unto God for the redemptive work which 
He has so beautifully wrought, and at the 
same time so lasting and promising. 

2. There is no doubt but that aside from 
the good example of my beloved parents, 
their sound advice and warnings, there were 
other powerful influences which made deep 
impressions on my mind and which aided 
to mould and shape the new man within. 
I might mention among them the wise and 
inspired sermons which I heard in my 
youth, preached by Rev. Thomas Westrup, 
who in those days was a notable mission- 
ary. It was he who also led me into the 
baptismal waters when I had made con- 
fession of my faith in Christ. He also 
baptized a number of my family and my 
friends. 


3. During the twenty-three years which 
I have given to the preaching of the gospel 
there have been many events of moment 
which I might describe at length, but I 
will mention only two which seem to be of 
outstanding interest. 

In 1909, having received a commission 
from the Board to make a missionary tour 
through the State of Guerrero, in August I 
visited a number of the towns in that 
State and especially the town of Taxco 
(Tasco), where a new mission hall was to 
be opened. While I was there I decided 
to remain for some days and hold a series 
of meetings in accordance with the wish 
of the church, but there were fanatics in 
the city who opposed every effort to 
spread the gospel, and those fanatics in a 
most cowardly way forged a conspiracy 
to take my life. I afterward learned that 
some of the more prominent people of the 
town were in the plot, among them the 
Jefe Politico (the chief authority in the 
place). They hired a working man, a 
miner by trade whose name was Nicolas, 
to commit the crime. 

This man learned where I was staying, 
the room I was occupying and the location 
of the bed in which I slept. One Sunday 
morning at about 3 o’clock when everyone 
in the house was sound asleep, he secretly 
entered the house through the upper story. 
After opening the door about half way he 
succeeded in placing a bomb containing 
dynamite almost in front of my bed, which 
was in the room below. He had a fuse over 
five yards in length attached. After light- 
ing the fuse he stealthily took his depar- 
ture, sure that his diabolical work would be 
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successful. The lighted fuse burned until 
at last it reached the bomb and then there 
was a terrific explosion. The house was 
completely ruined, my room and bed were 
covered with debris, and of course the 
whole vicinity was jarred and alarmed, but 
strange to say, I had escaped all harm, and 
came out of the wreck without a scratch. 
The other event occurred in the town 
called Villa Guerrero, which as all can 
testify is a center of fanaticism. This event 
is similar to the other. All the members of 
the-church in this place, and especially the 
pastor, have suffered bitter persecutions. 
When I was located there, there was a 
priest who was most fanatical and also 
ignorant. His name was .Gutierrez (Goo- 
tee-air’-es). One of his followers, doubtless 
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advised by the priest, shot at me with his 
pistol from the door of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but his aim was poor and the 
bullet struck the door-jam, and the would- 
be assassin fled. 

4. The kindness and mercy of God in 
saving my life in these dangers already 
related and in many others, together with 
the great privilege He has conferred upon 
me, permitting me to bring many souls to 
Christ, have influenced me greatly in 
dedicating my life to His cause and to 
the preaching of the Gospel to all men, and 
to be His faithful servant forever. 

I remain your most attentive servant 
and brother in Christ, 

M. E. Guajarpo. 


(Pronounced ‘Goo-ah-har’-do) 


Heirade’s Bible 


BY J W. WEDDELL, D.D. 


AVE you heard how Keitsu Heirade 
got his Bible? He was born in Ja- 
pan and destined for the Budd- 

hist priesthood. But he was dissatisfied 
with the religion of his parents. Some- 
where as a boy he saw some pictures of 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and he was started in 
his quest for the Kingdom of joy and peace. 
One day he found an old man poring 
over a book which he learned was the 
Bible, and that it told of the very thing 
he was after. He sought to purchase it 
or borrow it. But the devout old man 
would not let it go. However, he gave 
Heirade a History of the Gospels which 
he had. The young Japanese took it and 
ran home to his sister, a distance of five 
miles, when they eagerly devoured it. 

But Heirade must have a Bible. He 
went seeking it. Along with his sister, full 
of the same earnest desire after truth, he 
walked twenty miles to Suwa City. But 
they did not know where to go, and all 
they secured for their pains was a Christian 
Magazine and a small copy of the Gospel of 
Luke. They read this through at the 
hotel. But a Bible, a Bible, that they 
must have. Heirade started over the 
mountains, leaving his sister behind. 
He walked the larger part of the way to 
Tokyo, a hundred miles, and there found 


the editor of a Christian publication who 
set him on the right track, and presently 
he was the joyful possessor of the New 
Testament. 

Immediately Heirade sent for his sister. 
Think of it: changing your residence to be 
near a Bible house. And here they were 
at last rewarded. One day in Tokyo he 
found a whole copy of the Scriptures. 
Exultantly he laid down the money for it, 
75 cents, and departed as happy as a king. 

He was not long in getting at the core of 
it. “The wayfaring man though a fool 
need not err therein.” Presently he was 
preaching it. Three things it told him. 
There is a true God. Jesus is the Saviour 
of the World. I am Saved! Good news 
indeed. 

Before long his testimony, owned of the 
Holy Ghost, had wrought conversion among 
the men and women whom he met. The 
Book was always with him. He sought 
more light upon its sacred contents. 
Helped by prayer he soon was on his way 
to America, where at Taylor University 
and Drew Seminary he secured the educa- 
tion he needed, preaching and witnessing 
constantly. And now, with that precious 
Book still in his hand, he has gone back 
to Japan to spread its light among the 
people, for Heirade’s Bible is everybody’s 
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A Cuban Opportunity 
BY REV. JUAN McCARTHY, OF MANZANILLO 


ISSIONARIES certainly have some 
remarkable experiences as_ they 
pursue the noble vocation to 

which they have been called. But one 
of the most notable of the many experi- 
ences which have come to our view during 
our work in Cuba is the following, which 
we now relate for the benefit of Missions’ 
readers. . 

When I first came to Manzanillo as 
district superintendent, some four years 
and a half ago, seeing the need of different 
fields round about this city, it was my desire 
to open up as many mission stations as 
possible, so that the people might hear the 
gospel. But as the Mission Board could 
not send any more laborers to Cuba, be- 
cause of the lack of funds, we had to resort 
to the best means possible, so as to give 
the towns of our district the opportunity 
of hearing the good news of salvation. 
At that time there was only one other 
native missionary in this district, and he 
had all his work cut out to work up the 
interest in the three mission stations under 
his charge. Manzanillo is a city of about 
28,000 inhabitants, and special efforts 
were demanded to make the work a success. 

But the power of God was in a special 
manner manifested from the beginning. 
Souls were converted, and the work took 
strong root, and was watered by the Holy 
Spirit. Just as soon as we could leave the 
work in Manzanillo for a few days we 
would launch out to some new place, or 
some place where through lack of a mis- 
sionary the work had been abandoned, 
and would there preach to the people con- 
gregated. In this way the seed of the 
gospel began to bear fruit in places quite 
distant from Manzanillo. Soon in Media 
Luna, Niquero, La Caridad, Campechu- 
ela, Demajagua, Vicana, Guarajagua, Santa 
Cruz del Sud, etc., we had regular preaching 
services, the more so after Brother Howell, 
our general superintendent, was able to 
send me another man to take off my 
shoulders a great part of the responsibility 
to preach in so many places, and at the 
same time attend to the central church 
at Manzanillo. 


But the way in which the work in 
Santa Cruz del Sud was opened up is of 
special interest. A young man from our 
church was about to leave Manzanillo 
to find work as a saddler in Santa Cruz del 
Sud. He was a good, consecrated man, 
and anxious to do all he could to extend 
the gospel message in his native land. 
When he came ta see me about this matter, 
I gave him about ten thousand pages of 
tracts, and also very many New Testa- 
ments, to distribute in Santa Cruz del 
Sud to persons who might be interested in 
reading same. We prayed together, and 
committed him to the Master’s care. Full 
of courage, the young man went to the 
place mentioned. Faithful to his Lord, 
he began to hold evening services, doing 
all he could to bring the persons to Christ. 
He was no preacher, nor was he a public 
orator, but he was filled with the Spirit of 
God. Little by little he won several to 
take an interest in the soul’s welfare, 
Then it was that he wrote to me asking 
me to go there to take up the work he 
had begun. 

Santa Cruz del Sud is really outside of 
my district, but seeing that no other minis- 
ter could go there, and knowing of the deep 
interest in the gospel there, I decided to 
visit that town. There was another diffi- 
culty, that the steamboats only passed 
that port every six or seven days, and I 
was almost unable to leave my work in 
Manzanillo for so long a time. But a 
young lady convert of Baracoa offered to 
take my place in the pulpit during my 
absence. So I went. In Santa Cruz de 
Sud I found the people really desirous of 
hearing the gospel. Night after night we 
had the very large room literally packed, 
while outside the house more than 300 
were listening as we talked of Jesus’ love, 
with the most profound respect and rever- 
ence. Some twenty persons accepted the 


Lord Jesus Christ as their Saviour, and 
were baptized later and united with the 
church. 

Among the converts was the midwife 
of the town, a woman of iron will. A 
regular Paul in spirit, she took hold of 
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Christ in spirit and in truth. It was in 
her house we held the religious services 
night after night. The people threatened 
never again to employ her in her profes- 
sional way, if she did not abandon the 
gospel and stick to her Catholic faith. 
But she became more earnest than ever, 
and as an answer to the Catholic attacks 
she accepted the superintendency of three 
Sunday-schools that we organized in that 
town, and also of the preaching services, 
when we were away, and the young man 
to whom we referred had gone elsewhere. 

Through a series of remarkable experi- 
ences her daughter was led to accept Christ 
and is a sincere Christian. The mother is 
growing in grace all the time. She is 
about 52, very energetic and intelligent. 
Together they gather in the people, and 
three times a week preach to the hearers. 
They also give some Bible studies that I 
left for them to study until I should return. 
And although I am unable to visit that 
place more than three or four times a year, 
still the brethren remain faithful and loyal 
to God and His truth. 

All the brethren are extremely poor; 
still, when there a few weeks ago, they 
determined to raise eight dollars per 
month, two of which would be sent to the 
Mission centre, and six deposited in a 
bank with the object of building a chapel 
for their services. 

If any person would like to aid these 
poor people to obtain this ambition more 
quickly, so that the work of God might be 
further advanced, such help can be sent to 
the Home Mission treasurer, who will see 
that the money is used for this object; 
and I can assure the readers that such help 
would be highly appreciated by the poor 
brethren who are struggling to raise a 
monument of grace in Santa Cruz del Sud, 
so that their fellow-citizens might realize 
that the work is no movable affair, but 
that we are in Santa Cruz del Sud to stay. 

We cannot go to this place more often, 
as the fare is very costly, and so far the 
Mission Board cannot pay, owing to the 
lack of funds. We have had to pay this 
fare from our pockets, but would prefer 
*o do this a thousand times rather than 
abandon the work the Lord has begun there. 

The Spirit of God is working with great 
power in that place. Night after night 
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REV. JUAN MCCARTHY 


we have meetings there when we visit it. 
Many Bible studies are held during the 
day, while prayer is held in every house as 
visits are made. Very many souls are 
under the solemn influence of the Holy 
Spirit. We are looking forward with joy 
to the time when we shall have a solid 
work there. Shall we not cooperate with 
the Home Mission Board, so that a mis- 
sionary may be sent to take charge of that 
sub-district? For $1,000 we could build a 
nice chapel, where permanent services 
could be held. For another $600 per year 
we could place another missionary to take 
charge of that work. Six hundred persons 
who are willing to give just one dollar 
extra to Jesus each year, and the problem 
would be solved. Santa Cruz del Sud 
would then have its own missionary, and 
those people would bless the self-denying 
souls who had made such a noble effort 
and sent them a servant of the Lord to 
preach to them the news of everlasting 
life. Shall we do our share in this great 
work? May God help us, is my sincere 
prayer. Let us not wait until the bril- 
liant opportunities have passed, and then 
have cause to lament our lack of coopera- 
tion with the dear Redeemer in bringing in 
the sheaves to His celestial garner. 
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Colporter E. E. Stocking and a group of people at Las Flores, Northern California, 


selecting a lot for a Chapel for the new Sunday-School. 


The two men and 


their wives in the center gave the lot. 


PIONEER WORK IN NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


BY COLPORTER E. E. STOCKING 


Doubtless there are many people who 
do not realize that there is real pioneer 
missionary wrk to be done in California. 
Eastern pec «- often think of our State as 
alandofs ~hine and flowers and beautiful 
climate a . good people. We have all of 
these in abundance, but on the other hand 
there are large districts, especially in 
Northern California, which are very desti- 
tute religiously. In fact, in many of these 
places no aggressive religious work has 
ever been done. 

As Colporter and Sunday-school Mis- 
sionary for our Publication Society I travel 
sometimes by train, sometimes by team 
and colportage wagon, and sometimes on 
foot. During the past few months it seems 
that the Lord has indicated that the best 
work for me to do was to develop two new 
Sunday-schools in the most northern part 
of the State, at Las Flores. and Gerber. 
These are new towns along the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. Many of the people are 
anxious for religious services to be held 
regularly. I have helped in raising the 


money for the erection of a chapel at Las 
Flores on a lot which has been given to us 
by the town promoters. We now have two 
good schools and the chapel will soon be 
completed. During a large part of each 


week I drive out into the secluded country 
districts and distribute Bibles, ‘Testaments 
and other good literature. I have sold 
and given away a large number of books 
teaching the great principles of our own 
denomination. A gospel tract and a bit 
of literature about our work is left in every 
home visited. 

It has been my privilege to organize a 
new Bible school about once in every two 
months. After the organization has been 
formed I keep in touch with the school to 
encourage and help develop it along every 
line. Where it is not possible to organize 
I make a thorough canvass of the com- 
munity and sow what good seed I can, 
looking toward future organization. The 
two places mentioned above have developed 
with such encouragement that we expect 
not only to have a building but to call a 
regular pastor for these fields soon. All 
of the Sunday-school teachers are reading 
the two new Teacher Training Books. 
Some are studying them. A few of the 
teachers wil] take examinations in con- 
nection with the Teacher Training Courses. 
I have organized a boys’ choir which 
helps in the services at one place. A mid- 
week Bible class has been started where an 
outline study of one book of the Bible is 
made each week. Though the summer is 
warm I have not stopped for vacations, 
but am trying to get things in shape for a 
strong drive during the fall months. 
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Experiences in Revolutionary China 


Reaching Government School Girls 
BY EMMA INVEEN UPCRAFT 


You probably know my hope in coming 
to Chengtu was to get into touch with the 
Government School girls, and perhaps 
some of the upper class women, all now so 
easily accessible. It was a real problem 
to know how to set to work to accomplish 
the desired result. The first opening 
wedge was the opportunity of teaching a 
class in English in the Normal School 
three hours a week, thus bringing me right 
into the school and making acquaintance 
with the girls a fact. The Normal School, 
in two divisions, the old school and the 
new branch has several hundred girls in 
all grades from Kindergarten to Normal. 
Their Principal, Mr. Lu, is an exceptionally 
superior man, full of progressive ideas and 
practical, keeping the girls wide awake and 
keen to learn every possible good in foreign 
methods as well as to retain the ancient 
good in Chinese. The girls receive in- 
struction in physical culture a /a Japa- 
Chinese, but Mr. Lu thinks that system 
not vigorous enough, so has been looking 
for a possible American or English teacher. 
They also wanted tennis and now want to 
learn bread-making! What next? 

There are many things about the school 
that impress one as very remarkable, 
such as the real cleanliness and tidiness of 
the whole compound buildings and grounds. 
They have a model kitchen with illustrated 
charts on the wall about the dirty fly, 
warning them against the wiles and dangers 
of the little scavengers; there are glass 
cupboards, clean white wood tables, white 
walls, and girl cooks wearing white aprons! 
The girls take turns in house-cleaning and 
work in the gardens, and many of them 
come from very good homes where daugh- 
ters have never done any menial work. 

In passing through a passageway one 
day, I saw on the wall an illustrated hand- 
written paper. Imagine my surprise on 
finding that one illustration was a pen and 
ink sketch of my humble self on the tennis 
court in the act of explaining the game to 
one of the girls. They get out such a 


news sheet quite frequently, to be pasted 


into books for preservation. The girls 
also photograph, develop and print pic- 
tures as well as make pen sketches. They 
come from all over the province and then 
go out to become teachers in other towns 
and cities, carrying with them the ideals 
and methods of their Alma Mater. They 
are getting physical training, mental cul- 
ture and moral standards, lacking but one 
thing, — spiritual salvation. Do you won- 
der I long to find an open way into their 
hearts and lives for this most blessed 
service? Pray for me. 

After I had been in the school about a 
month, Mr. Lu proposed that some of the 
girls go on a tramp (shall I say hike?), two 
days’ journey to Kwan Hsien, up in the 
mountains. They honored me with an 
invitation to join the party of eleven girls, 
the principal and his secretary, each with 
a sedan chair in case the walking proved 
too much at times. Of course these girls 
all had natural or unbound feet (which 
can’t be said of the city as whole, which I 
find is very backward in unbinding). 
They carried their bedding u: ‘1 necessary 
articles in their chairs, too. ‘botanical 
tools and notebooks. The cot “ry was 
beautiful and fragrant with clove.) alfalfa 
and rape, all in full bloom.” The» girls 
enjoyed it all to the full. Many a little 
talk we had about Nature and Nature’s 
God, as we tramped along under the bright 
blue sky and amongst the wide living 
fields. All the travelling public, com- 
prising wheelbarrow men, coolies, farmers, 
students (mostly men), stopped and stared 
and gaped at a lot of respectable girls, 
natural-footed, going where and out for 
what? But the girls never seemed to know 
there were any men on the road! 

The first time we stopped at a wayside 
restaurant for our dinner I nearly smiled 
out loud, to see all the girls hold their 
noses and say, “ The place is very dirty 
and smelly””»—‘“ We can’t eat here.” 
But as nearly all inns are dirty, they, like 
us foreigners, had to make the best of it. 
Another significant sign was the placing 
of two pairs of chopsticks at each place, 
one pair to eat with, the other to take food 
out of the common bowl in the center of 
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the table, thus cutting out the ancient 
custom of every one dipping his chopstick 
out of his own mouth into the common 
bowl. I felt almost like shouting “ Thank 
the Lord.” 

The first night was spent in the Govern- 
ment School in P’i-hsien, whose teachers 
are graduates of Mr. Lu’s school. They 
treated us all as honored guests, and served 
us a good Chinese dinner. Several of 
our girls brought out their gardening tools 
and went to digging and raking in the 
little courtyard garden plot which they 
marked off into tiny beds, and planted 
seeds brought from the city school’s, 
garden. In reply to inquiry Mr. Lu said, 
“The girls like to leave some benefit 
wherever they go.” Many historical land- 
marks are scattered all over the great 
plain: tablets, graves, temples to writers, 
rulers and great men who lived and in- 
fluenced the people in past centuries. 
It was surprising to see how well versed 
these wideawake, modern girls were in 
all such history. 

The second evening found them settled 
in the Historic temple of Li-Pin, the 
originator and builder of the great irriga- 
tion scheme which waters the whole 
Chengtu plain. Li lived way back in the 
time of the Chin Dynasty, 300 A.D. A 
mammoth image of him occupies the great 
altar in the Memorial Temple, before which 
incense is continually burning. ‘This gave 
opportunity of speaking with the girls 
about the distinction between worship 
which belongs to God alone, and honoring 
and keeping alive the memory of good 
men, who after all are only men. Indeed 
tramping with the girls gave one oppor- 
tunity to have close little chats that would 
be impossible in the class-room and one 
got to love them very much, they were so 
perfectly natural and keen and bright. 

Mr. Lu invited an elderly man, Mr. Wu, 
to join the party in order to explain the 
irrigation system at its source. . The next 
morning we all started walking to the 
place, two of the girls taking snapshots 
of all the historic embankments and the 
wonderful bamboo rope suspension bridge. 
Mr. Wu’s lecture was progressive from 
the temple, step by step, to the fork in the 
stream where the waters are divided and 
controlled. The third evening we met 
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again in the temple. A missionary friend 
in the town joined us with her organ, and 
out in the open courtyard, surrounded by 
fine old trees, with the moon looking down 
on us, we sat and sang, or tried to sing, 
“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,” 
—two verses in English—and a few 
Chinese hymns, closing with a few words of 
prayer, probably the first most of them had 
heard. They retired to sleep the sleep of 
youth on the hard rough boards of the 
floor of the temple room, to waken next 
morning ready for another tramp ten li 
farther on. We were away just a week and 
Mr. Lu said proudly, “ They all have come 
back in fine condition.” Shortly after I 
moved into temporary quarters in a rented 
American house, though I still hope later 
to find my ideal Chinese Kong Kwan for 
a permanent home and center. This 
move, however, brings me quite near to 
the Normal School. The girls were invited 
to come over the following Sunday, but 
as they had set that day for an “ Arbor 
Day ” to plant trees in their new school 
garden, the plan fell through. It was then 
agreed they should come the following 
Friday. 


April 28th. 


There came a very sudden and unex- 
pected break. Wednesday night, April 18, 
guns were fired between the military Gover- 
nor Lo in the old Imperial City and a 
General Liu near the West Gate of the 
city, thus beginning a battle which con- 
tinued, with temporary rests, for ten days. 
This was followed by terrible fires, laying 
waste large areas around the Imperial 
City and rendering thousands of people 
homeless. It was a hellish performance, 
causing untold suffering and loss to the 
whole city, because of a quarrel between 
these two military men. The terrible 
fire came so near to the house where I was 
living, that for one hour it looked as though 
everything might be swept away, but the 
crisis passed. That was the only time we 
were really frightened. As far as the shots 
and shells were concerned, we had a good 
hiding-place in the basement of a well- 
built brick house, where some 80 girls with 
their American teachers took refuge. 
Arrangements were made to get these 
all out to the University campus. Just 
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as they were leaving, some of the Govern- 
ment Normal School girls (“ my girls,” 
I like to call them) climbed over the 
back wall, panic-stricken because some 
soldiers had come in to cook rice in their 
kitchen. The girls said, “ We are not 
afraid of shots, we can hide from them, 
but are in terror of the soldiers,” and they 
had reason to be. Some thirty-odd girls 
with a man superintendent and two women 
deans slept in the school basement for 
several nights. Mr. Dye came in from 
the University and kindly offered to stay. 
Without his help, I doubt whether I 
should have had the courage alone, for 
the firing was fierce and any moment the 
soldiers might have broken loose and started 
looting. ‘There were many terrible pos- 
sibilities, but our God graciously saved us 
from them all. The best of it was that I 
had these girls with me three nights, bring- 
ing us into very tender touch and giving 
opportunity for heart talks about our God 
and Saviour and about prayer; for in 
such times of trouble and danger the human 
heart must cry to some one, so it was easy 
to lead them to pray. They listened 
attentively and asked many questions, 
giving us a chance to get more knowledge 
of the Gospel into their minds than would 
have been possible in any other way. 
It thrilled me to realize how God had used 
this time of danger to bring these girls 
under the sound of the Gospel. 

The second evening, at the close of a 
long conversation, I said, “ Now, shall we 
pray God to take care of us?” ‘“ What 
shall we say?” came from one girl as the 
voice and desire of all. Another day the 


talk turned on the terrible condition all. 


over the world, and while singing “ ‘There 
is a happy land,” the questions were put, 
* Where is it? Is it in China? ” bringing a 
laugh, of course. But sometime China will 
become a happy land, when there will be 
no hatred and no revolutions and no 
killing. They already knew Jesus had 
come once, but He is coming again. “‘ When 
will He come?” one girl quickly asked. 
Again we were talking about the liberty 
that has come in a measure to the women 
and girls of China; 40 years ago, even 10 
or 15 years ago, they had not this new 
liberty. “ How is it you have it now?” 


One girl promptly replied, “ Because Jesus 
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has come to China!” I cite these little 
scraps of conversation just to give an idea 
of how the doors are opening and some 
knowledge of the Truth getting in their 
minds. 

Saturday after they returned I went over 
to their school to sit with them and have a 
chat. The chat lengthened out to nearly 
three hours. Subjects discussed covered 
present trouble, weaknesses in Chinese 
new Government, schools (especially girls’ 
schools), contrasting with conditions 30 
years ago, American Revolution and Civil 
War, European War and causes, fear of 
Japanese aggression, Chinese bad marriage 
laws, American courtship and betrothals, 
and the Gospel of Jesus, and the hope of 
His coming to set up His Kingdom in 
righteousness. It was great, to be able to 
talk thus with Chinese girls not the direct 
product of Mission Schools. 

Almost at the point of exhaustion, I 
rose to leave and they begged me to stay 
awhile longer! I felt like putting my arms 
around the whole bunch and just loving 
them into the Kingdom! They came over 
to my home the following Sunday after- 
noon and we had singing, a little talk, 
prayer and tea together. Now if I can 
only get some of them to come regularly 
for Bible study! 


Later, Friday, May 11. 


Today some twenty girls came over for 
Bible class, tea and tennis. We had a 
lively and interesting conversation on the 
Beginning of all things, in Genesis 1 and 2, 
so you will see from this that the way is 
opening and that God has given His 
sanction and blessing on the attempt to 
get in touch with these girls, who come from 
all parts of the province and who have 
high ideals of physical training, mental 
culture and moral standards, yet lack a 
saving knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Pray for this work. 

All the world is my parish. — John 
Wesley. 

The bigger the work the greater the joy 
in doing it.— Henry M. Stanley. 

The lesson of the missionary is the en- 
chanter’s wand. — Charles Darwin. 

The work of winning the world to Christ 
is the most honorable and blessed service 
in which any human being can be employed. 
— C. F. Schwartz. 
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The Calumet Region as an Example of Urban Strategy 
CLEVELAND ADDRESS BY REV. FLOYD H. ADAMS 
A VAST FIELD FOR HOME MISSION EFFORT 


N the northwest corner of Indiana, on the 

southern shore of Lake Michigan, there is a 
great mill and factory district known as the 
“Calumet Region.” The development has 
been very rapid, due to three factors — cheap 
land, lake transportation and numerous rail- 
ways. Lake Michigan used to be larger than 
it is now. When it receded it left along this 
southern shore a strip of barren sand, worthless 
for agricultural but available for manufacturing 
purposes. Fifteen steam lines cross this terri- 
tory, which is immediately adjacent to Chicago, 
thus giving manufacturers the benefit of Chicago 
shipping rates and switching tariff. Lake 
freighters land iron ore and other raw material 
at the very doors of the factories, and the rail- 
ways carry away the finished product. A few 
years ago keen business men observed these 
facts and proceeded to buy up the land as factory 
sites. Now the whole lake front is given up to 
great industries, except two or three places re- 
served as parks. Other manufacturers, seeing 
the desirability of the location, wanted to get in 
and conceived the idea of a great inland water- 
way. Uncle Sam also saw the point and dug a 
canal connecting Lake Michigan with the Calu- 
met River running through the district and with 
Lake George, which is favorably located for 
factory purposes. Already the territory along 
the canal and river is a scene of great activity 
in building factories. Some of the industries 
already located here are the parent plant of the 
Standard Oil Company, with an investment of 
$60,000,000, employing 3,500 men; the United 
States Steel Company, with investment of 
$175,000,000, employing 18,000 men; the In- 
land Steel Company and other industries of East 
Chicago, with an investment of $100,000,000, 
employing 15,000 men. The total industrial 
investment in this region in 1905 was $10,000,- 
000. It is now at least $500,000,000 — that is, 
it has been multiplied by 50 in twelve years. 
Other great industries have purchased sites — 
for instance, the Baldwin Locomotive Company, 
a site of 371 acres; the Schlesinger Steel Com- 
pany, 433 acres. It is easy to see that when the 
canal is completed, connecting Lake Michigan 
with Lake George and Lake Wolf, and when 
both the Grand Calumet and Little Calumet 
Rivers have been dredged to receive lake boats, 
this will be one of the world’s greatest industrial 
centers. 

But why are we interested in all this? Because 
factories bring folks and our business is with 


folks. In 1905 a popularion of 12,800 was given 
for this region, now it is 125,000. Twelve 
years ago only 5,400 men were employed in 
industries; the number now is 41,600. Ten 
years ago there was nothing but shifting sand 
where the city of Gary now stands, but today 
that magic city has a population of 50,000. 
In a single week recently, 600 people moved into 
one section of Gary. One industry in that city 
has given a contract for the building of 175 
houses for its foremen only, no provision having , 
as yet been made for homes for the laborers. 

But why are we particularly interested in these 
particular people? Because a large majority of 
them are foreigners and therefore present to us 
a most fruitful opportunity for missionary 
service. ‘Twelve years ago there were only 3,000 
foreigners in this district, now there are just 
29 times as many — 87,000. The nations of the 
earth are gathered here. One school teacher 
reports 23 nationalities in her room. North 
Township alone has 48 nationalities, according 
to the report of the Assessor. In Gary one of 
the daily papers gave a list of just 57 varieties of 
foreigners and the name of the Chief of Police 
was Heintz, but the next day four other na- 
tionalities were added to the list, making 61. 
In the Froebel School in Gary there are over 
3,000 children and only 99 are white Americans. 
The foreign births in this region-outnumber the 
American births by six times, and the foreigners 
have four times as many votes as the Americans. 
Only a few years hence the Calumet region will 
rule the State of Indiana as Chicago now domi- 
nates the State of Illinois, and it will be ruled by 
foreign-speaking people. 

But why are we especially interested in these 
special foreigners? Because they are the very 
nationalities with whom we have already had 
greatest success in other places. The pre- 
dominating nationalities are Poles, Russians, 
Hungarians, Rumanians, Bohemians, Slovaks 
and Swedes. These are the very nationalities 
for whom we have established training schools 
and for whom we are preparing Christian leaders. 
In this region we have 27,000 Poles; in Chicago 
we have a training school for Poles. In this 
region there are 26,000 Russians; in New York 
we have a school for Russians. We have 6,000 
Bohemians and Slovaks. In Chicago we are 
training leaders for these people. We have 
8,500 Hungarians—in Cleveland we have a 
school for this nationality. We have 4,000 
Swedes for whom we are training leaders in 
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Morgan Park, Ill. Do not these facts indicate 
that the evangelization of these people is a God- 
given task for the Baptist denomination? 
Moreover, this field is open for our denomina- 
tion, no other having seriously attacked the 
problem. Our Presbyterian and Methodist 
friends each have a single settlement house in 
Gary, but in all the rest of this great region no 
Protestant denomination, except our own, has 
any establishment of any kind for the foreigner. 
There is one settlement of 3,600 people without 
an evangelical church of any kind; another town 
of 6,500 with no evangelical church; another 
town of 400 with no church of any kind; an- 
other of 7,500 with only one half-time Methodist 
service by a non-resident pastor. ‘There are 
some strong Catholic and Lutheran churches in 
this region, but there are thousands of people 
with absolutely no Christian privilege of any 
kind in their own town. Our Home Mission 
Societies and the Indiana Baptist Convention 
having been apprised of these facts, have looked 
upon this region as a great open door and have 
seriously undertaken the task of meeting the 
problem. ' 
What have we done? Last year at Min- 
neapolis in a conference of officers of the Home 
Mission Society and the Indiana Baptist Con- 
vention, arrangements were made for a scientific 
survey of this region for the purpose of locating 
missionary stations at strategic centers. This 
important task was committed to Rev. H. 
William Pilot, Pastor of Calvary Baptist Church 
of Cleveland, and the choice proved a wise one. 
Brother Pilot has a wonderful nose for‘informa- 
tion; he knows what sort of facts to get, where to 
look for them and has.a wonderful tact in getting 
them and great skill in marshaling them in a 
forceful manner. As a result of his service a 
working program has been outlined for the So- 
cieties cooperating in this region. This program 
includes strengthening the English churches 
and locating mission stations and social centers 
at strategic points. Fortunately, we have in 
this region three English-speaking churches all 
interested in the foreigner and all strategically 
located as basic centers. The work in this 
whole region will be under the supervision of a 
managing board consisting of representatives of 
the cooperating societies and the local churches. 
One big step in advance has already been taken 
in freeing the Hammond Church from encum- 
brances that it may enter the more heartily 
into this work for foreign-speaking people. 
This is the oldest and largest of the three English- 
speaking churches in the region— has a mem- 
bership of 516 and a plant valued at $85,000. 
This church is located in the center of a popula- 
tion of 64,300, and in all this field there is no 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Day Nursery, Free 


Dispensary or social center of any kind. This 
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church has therefore undertaken the heroic task 
of serving the community with institutional 
features. To do this it was necessary to assume 
an indebtedness for the necessary building. 
Again the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety and Indiana Baptist Convention exhibited 
their strategic power by making a provisional 
gift on condition that the church raise enough 
more to cover all indebtedness. In addition to 
this the Home Mission Society sent Rev. F. H. 
Divine for a week’s campaign, and by his genius, 
spiritual power and Christian tact he raised 
$26,800 and brought to the church a great 
spiritual awakening. This church is located in 
an American section, but is adjacent to eight 
other settlements having over 30,000 foreigners, 
and among them this church has established three 
mission stations and manned them with workers. 
The Woman’s Baptist Home Mission Society 
and Indiana Baptist Convention are cooperating 
in the payment of salaries of the superintendents. 
The new program includes new buildings for 
two of these stations. 

The second English-speaking church estab- 
lished in this region was at Indiana Harbor. 
It now has a membership of 160 and building 
valued at $12,000, and a prize pastor, Rev. R. 
C. Spear, who is thoroughly interested in the 
foreigner and is leading his people to undertake 
a great work for them. Brother Pilot says that 
“in this place there can be conducted one of the 
greatest welfare plants in the country.” The 
providing of a considerable building equipment 
and working force for this social center is one of 
the immediate steps of the new program, in 
which the societies already named and the citi- 
zens of Indiana Harbor are to cooperate. Hun- 
garian and Swedish missions are now being con- 
ducted in the building of this church, a Rumanian 
mission in a rented hall, and a Polish mission in a 
rear room of a saloon. Even under such adverse 
circumstances wonderful progress has been 
made. What success will attend the work of 
these consecrated workers when they are prop- 
erly equipped a vivid imagination must portray. 

The youngest of our English-speaking 
churches is at Gary. It has a commodious 
building valued at $40,000 and a membership of 
160 under the faithful pastoral care of H. E. 
Wilson, who has led his people successfully 
through a difficult building problem. 

Our Rumanian Church is under the faithful 
leadership of Rev. John Wank, supported by 
the Indiana Baptist Convention and Home 
Mission Society; is doing most excellent work in 
the crowded quarters, and our new program 
proposes a larger building for this splendid work. 

But what shall be done for all the other nationali- 
ties in Gary? Indiana goes dry April 2d, 1918. 
What provision shall be made for these com- 
munities where 75% of the foreigners are men? 
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Where shall they spend their evenings and their 
leisure hours? If anyone questions the worth- 
whileness of the foreigner, let him be reminded 
that the boys and girls and young men and 
women, who are children of foreign-speaking 
people in our country, are taking the prizes in 
our schools and colleges. In their veins runs 


the blood of the Masters of Music and Art. 
Those who are Christians are examples of 
loyalty and devotion, putting American Chris- 
tians to shame. God has providentially opened 
before us a great door and effectual —— shall we 
enter and possess the land? 

What is your answer? 











In the center is Paster Huen of San Francisco Chinese Church and his family. He has 
gone back to China to work as a Missionary 





Church Auto presented by First Baptist Church of Sacramento, California, to their 
Pastor, Rev. S. Fraser Langford. This isa method that is being adopted by an 
increasing number of churches that realizé the demands made where the members’ 
wish to have a large amount of pastoral visitation. This enables Mrs. Langford to accom- 


pany her husband. 
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Answered Prayer in Japan 


Muramatsu San is a converted robber 
and ex-convict who maintains a home for 
discharged prisoners at Kobe. Some time 
ago he had to make a trip to Tokyo on 
business in connection with the Home. 
On asking his wife for money to make the 
trip, he found that there was only one yen 
and seventy sen (yen equals 50 cents, 
sen 3 cent) in the family purse, whereas the 
journey would require about ten yen 
($5). He had to be in Tokyo at a certain 
time and must leave at once. Before 
leaving home he and his wife prayed for 
the money. He took the seventy sen and 
left her the yen and started for the station, 
believing that the Lord would respond in 
some way. At the station he prayed again, 
but no money was on hand and the first 
train pulled out for the capital. The next 
express was due to leave in about four 
hours. Muramatsu San spent all this 
time at the station, praying, confident that 
the Lord would hear his petition. Just a 
few minutes before the train was due a 
missionary who knew Muramatsu San 
entered the station. Muramatsu asked, 
“Where are you going?” ‘To Tokyo,” 
was the response. “I, too, am going 
there,” replied Muramatsu San. Then 
the missionary said, “By the way, I 
have ten yen for your work which I have 
been intending to hand you for some time.” 
Then Muramatsu San related how he had 
been praying for the money to make the 
trip. This man believes that God does 
answer prayer. 

Miyai San and I were out in the country 
on a little evangelistic trip, and while at 
the hotel he became reminiscent and told 
of some of his experiences while connected 
with the Okayama Orphanage. It was 
during the great famine in the North, 
and he had been sent to gather in some of 
the poor children for the Home. The 


Orphanage was already full and funds were 
scarce. 


What could be done? On reach- 


ing the famine district he found so many 
children in distress that his heart almost 
broke. Something must be done. He be- 
gan to gather in children. A prayer 
went up as each new child was added, until 
he had 325 under his care to be conveyed 
from the North toOkayama. ‘The Govern- 
ment railroad carried the children free. 
Miyai San was going south with 325 
lively youngsters and many prayers for 
their welfare were ascending to the throne. 
How they could care for and feed them was 
a pressing problem, which could not be 
solved while en route. Late at night they 
all reached the Home tired and hungry. 
Some food was on hand which was eaten 
and then the youngsters all went to sleep. 
In the midst of the planning and praying 
a call was heard at the gate. It was a 
messenger boy. A cable had come from 
the Christian Herald bringing the news 
that $2,500 was on the way to the Home. 
Miyai San says that God does answer 
prayer.— Missionary Survey. 


a 
Two Tales of Two Girls 


Then there is Francesca. Her home is 
in the district of Baracoa, called “the end 
of the world,” because no trains go there 
and the mail but once a week. Francesca 
has had no opportunity of attending school 
and, although a grown woman, is now in the 
third grade. She is an intensely earnest 
Christian. Whenever any one prays she 
echoes the prayer in whispers. Often she 
gathers the small girls in her room and has 
a little prayer service with them. If there 
is extra work, Francesca is always ready to 
help. Her knowledge of the Bible is 
amazing, especially when one knows that 
in her home district she had to walk twenty 
miles to attend service. Don’t you think 
these two girls are worth helping? — Miss 
Mabel V. Young, Teacher at the El Cristo 
School, El Cristo, Cuba. 
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Food Conservationisms 


A conference to mobilize the fish in- 
dustry and speed up production, so that 
fish may be plentiful and cheap, as one of 
the substitutes to be used for meat, was 
one of the many that have been held in 
Washington. It is a poor day in the Food 
Administration that does not have at 
least one conference, and all of them are 
significant. 


All that is needed to popularize the 
effort to introduce frozen fish and dried 
vegetables as food substitutes is to prove 
their quality. When sufficient home trial 
has demonstrated that, a great gain will 
have been made. 


“Catch ’em for Uncle Sam ”’ is to be the 
fisherman’s slogan. That puts patriotism 
in the right place in an essential industry. 


Dr. Graham Lusk says: The Food 
Administration asks us to eat corn bread 
and save the wheat for export. It is a 
very small sacrifice to eat corn bread at one 
meal or more a day. Indian corn saved 
our New England ancestors from starva- 
tion, and we can in part substitute it for 
our wheat and send the latter abroad to 
spare others from starvation. The sim- 
plest elements of patriotism demand that 
we do this. Therefore, let us cry, “ Eat 
corn bread and save the wheat for France, 
the home of Lafayette! ” 


How can we stand meatless meals? 
Well, so eminent a dietician as Dr. Lusk 
of Cornell University declares that if one 
takes milk with other foods, meat may be 
dispensed with; and another eminent 
authority in diet advocates as ideal a 
diet consisting of bread, potatoes, fruit, 
and a pint of milk. Here are two men of 
the highest standing who have found, as 
the result of wide experimentation, that 
meat is not necessary to health or strength. 
This is as true for working men as for 
others. This is valuable information in 


view of the present prices of good meat. 
To include the entire population in the 


Food Administration is the comprehensive 
plan of its head, and sets a high ideal of 
democracy before our people. 


To eat half as much sugar for some 
months to come will help tremendously to 
furnish an absolutely necessary amount to 
our allies; and if done in the right spirit 
the American disposition will be all the 
sweeter for it. 


The elimination of hoarding and specula- 
tion would be an amazing moral gain for 
our country, and the licensing system 
introduced under the Food Administra- 
tion tends to accomplish that. Every 
such gain counts for the reconstruction 
days that will follow the war. 


Nearly thirty national religious and 
fraternal bodies have held conferences in 
Washington, up to the present, and pledged 
hearty support to the Food Administra- 
tion’s efforts to conserve the food of the 
country. Sixteen of these bodies have 
official representatives on the staff of the 
Food Administration in Washington, and 
through them a close connection is kept 
with the churches and other bodies. The 
total number of individuals represented is 
sixty-two million, and allowing for duplica- 
tion, it is fair to estimate that forty million 
persons are thus officially represented 
at headquarters. There is probably no 
busier place just now in the United States 
than these same headquarters. Millions 
of pieces of literature and cards were in- 
volved in the great October drive, in 
which our churches were given a most re- 
sponsible part. 


It is comparatively easy to sign a 
membership pledge card; it requires a 
little more time and thought to fill out the 
weekly report card for nine weeks; but 
the latter, which the churches ask every 
family to do, is the way to make member- 
ship in the Food Administration mean 
something. Sign the one and fill out the 
other — that is the practical plan of con- 
servation. 
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The Food Administration as a Moral Force 
BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


Representative of the Religious Press at Food Administration Headquarters 


| ere the point of view of morals and 
religion the United States Food Ad- 
ministration is a new thing in our govern- 
ment. It is calling out the sacrificial spirit 
in the religious bodies of the country and 
the highest moral qualities in business men 
by its direct appeal to patriotic service. 
What holds out finer promise for the 
future conduct of commerce, for example, 
than such action as was taken by the 
Eastern Canned Goods Commission repre- 
sentatives, after their conference with 
the Food Administrator and his associates? 
They pledged themselves specifically not 
to engage in speculation in food products 
of any kind; to decline to buy or sell for 
any customer purchasing beyond his 
normal needs; not to hoard food products; 
and to load cars to their fullest capacity 
and urge their customers to do the same. 
They asked that the Food Administration 
license all commission merchants and 
others dealing in staple foods, including 
the more important canned goods, for the 
protection of the men who are observing 
the regulations and of the public. More 
than that, the commission houses repre- 
sented agreed to work together for the 
protection of legitimate business and of the 
Government in its purchase of supplies, 
to report anyone who in their judgment is 
evading the Food Law, and not to offer 
any futures of the packing of 1918 without 
further conference before January 1. 

This action is given thus fully because 
of its significance, and because it is repre- 
sentative of similar action by other com- 
mercial organizations which have large 
influence and outreach. Take in connec- 
tion with it the fact that the Packers’ 
Committee, representing all classes of 
packers, after conference with the Food 
Administrator, approved of the Govern- 
ment’s placing the entire industry under 
license and declared its desire to cooperate 
with the Food Administration in working 
out war problems. Realize that the great 


packers of the country, such as Armour & 
Company, Swift & Company, Morris & 


Company, and the Cudahys of Chicago 
and St. Louis, are included in this com- 
pact; that these men combined have power 
to prevent speculation, war profiteering 
and greed in the industry they represent. 
Nor have these leaders in vast enterprises 
been dragged or dragooned into this action. 
They have come to Washington at the 
invitation of the Food Administration as 
patriotic citizens ready to aid the Govern- 
ment in every possible way in the prose- 
cution of a righteous war, and under the 
persuasive presentation of the food situa- 
tion have assented to propositions that in 
ordinary times would have been regarded 
as chimerical. 

This has happened time and time again, 
and is one of the marvels of this unpre- 
cedented movement. It means a kind of 
cooperation, inspired by the highest mc- 
tives, that must tell upon the entire. 
business life of the nation. When the 


‘ wholesaler and manufacturer each pledges 


himself to help keep down the cost of 
living and stop profiteering, the retailer will 
have to take notice and govern himself 
accordingly, or else give an account to 
those above and to the public. Once let 
this new standard come to prevail, and it 
will be difficult to return to a lower when 
the war is over. Thus the Food Adminis- 
tration is exerting today directly and 
indirectly a tremendous moral impact upon 
the business world. 

Its impact upon the religious life of the 
nation is equally strong. It has placed a 
high estimate upon the religious organiza- 
tions, has freely and fully recognized their 
indispensableness in enlisting the homes 
in this food conservation campaign, and 
has called upon them for a large and 
definite service. The results cannot fail 
to be as beneficial to the churches as to the 
commercial interests. When our people 
come to see that food conservation and 
national preservation are inseparably 
linked, the response of the religious and 
commercial forces will not be doubtful, 
no matter what sacrifice may be involved. 
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WANTED, A WOMAN! 
WOMAN who can see things; who 


can feel needs; who can be stirred 

deeply by lacks; who will refuse to be 
complacent where chaos reigns; who suffers 
when good causes suffer; who says it is too 
bad about bad conditions, and who means 
to her heart’s core what she says; who 
believes with all her might that bad things 
and dead organizations and lame methods 
and indifferent people and languishing 
enterprises and untouched opportunities 
need not remain such; who never despairs 
over any situation, where what ought to 
be is not; who hopes, always; who has 
insights; who sees the way out, or is out 
seeking the way; who darés to say, I 
know, on the basis of her faith; who is 
sure, though never dead-sure; who spreads 
a contagion of hopefulness wherever she 
goes. 

WANTED— A woman to see 

and feel and believe in things. 


A woman who can do things, and does 
them every time she gets the chance; 
who, having seen a worthy end, works 
towards it, though it be ten thousand 
miles away; who cannot stand the re- 
proach upon herself of good things left 
undone; who believes that anything worth 
believing in is worth working for; who 
marshalls forces, and produces forces where 
they are not at hand; who has a knack 
or is hunting for one; who, charged with 
energy, charges others; who puts ginger 


into all she sets at, and leaves out the 
mustard and vinegar; who is all on fire, 
yet never scorches people; who is humble 
enough to accept “‘ 


nobody’s business ” as 


her business; who says: “‘ Come on, let’s 
do it!’ and then does it, whether anybody 
comes or not; who takes hold, and lets go 
only for a new hold; who undertakes all 
she ought, neglecting to ask whether she 
can. 
WANTED— A woman to do 
things, to do them hard 
and long and today. 


One such woman or something like her 
in each Church! What could not the 
Church get accomplished? One is a 
host. There is no Church so dead that 
one such cannot bring it to life, and set 
it upon a divine ministry. 

How is it in your Church? Perhaps the 
ranks are not so crowded but that you 
yourself might slip into this place? — 4 
Lutheran Leaflet. 

oP 


FROM THE EDITOR’S NOTE BOOK 


From Miss Elizabeth Nelson, 300 Main 
St. South, Canandaigua, N. Y., comes an 
appreciative letter in regard to the hand- 
book written by two of our gifted young 
women. She says: 

“TI cannot resist telling you how helpful 
that splendid little book by Margaret 
Applegarth and Nellie Prescott — M1s- 
stonary Helps for Junior Leaders — has been 
to us. We have a cabinet full of the 
home-made models described in the book, 
in our Primary’Room. We have accepted 
the urgent invitation of the State Sunday- 
School Association to allow them to be 
sent to Chicago as part of the exhibit at the 
International Sunday-School Convention. 
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These models are a constant source of 
joy and interest to our children and not at 
all hard to make. After following direc- 
tions in the book one soon finds oneself 
making original models for other countries. 
I have patterns of a number of them I’d 
gladly pass on if it would help any one.” 

* * 


The Rangoon Gazette of May Ist has 
an account of a concert given by Karen 
students at Moulmein in aid of the Red 
Cross. The troup of singers numbered 
twenty-three, all of them from Bassein. 
The Gazette makes special mention of the 
singing of Miss Nellie Yaba. 

* * 

A significant fact illustrating the chang- 
ing attitude of the Chinese toward Chris- 
tianity was the publication by the leading 
Chinese daily newspaper of Shanghai, at 
Christmas time, of the Life of Christ, 
continued through several issues and 
illustrated by pictures. Another daily 
newspaper in Hankow published Pilgrim’s 
Progress in installments. 

* * 

The women of Springfield, Missouri, are 
taking a deep interest in deputation work. 
Under the leadership of a trained worker 
they used their automobiles to such good 
purpose in visits of friendly interest and 
inspiration that they succeeded in organiz- 
ing twenty-five circles in little churches 
where there had been no woman’s mission- 
ary work, 

* * 

A deepening interest in the conversion of 
the Moslem world is evident. The Mos- 
lems on their part show a new eagerness to 
read Christian literature. To meet the 
new and urgent demand the American 
Christian Literature Society for Moslems 
has been organized. This society prints, 
sells and distributes millions of pages of 
Christian literature among Mohammedan 
peoples. Those eager to help may become 
members of the society by: sending $2, the 
annual membership fee, to Mrs. J. M. 
Montgomery, P. O. 888, New York City. 

* * 


The Presbyterian Church (North) is 
rightly regarded as one of the strongest 
supporters of Foreign Missions. It makes 
therefore a splendid illustration of the fact 
that the proportion of gifts for the spread of 
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the gospel which goes outside our country 
is very small. The Presbyterians gave 
last year a little more than two million 
dollars each to Home and to Foreign Mis- 
sions. But while Foreign Missions is the 
only channel for foreign gifts, Home 
Missions, so-called, is but one of eight or 
nine missionary agencies operating in the 
home field: Education, Sunday-school 
Extension, Church Erection, Ministerial 
Relief, Freedmen, Colleges, Temperance 
and Miscellaneous causes bring their total 
gift to Home Missions up to $7,712,639. 
The gifts to church support amount to 
$21,468,345. So that out of a total of 
thirty-one millions Foreign Missions get 
only two million, less than one fifteenth. 

This means that out of every dollar 
given for church support and missions the 
Presbyterians give to Foreign Missions 
about six and one half cents. Out of 
every dollar given for missions about 
thirty cents go to Foreign Missions. 
Baptists of the North gave last year for 
all purposes, $16,181,228.58. Out of this 
$1,396,302.54 went to Foreign Missions, or 
one thirteenth of the whole. For every ° 
dollar spent for church and missionary 
purposes at home we sent seven and seven- 
tenths cents abroad. 

*x* * 

There died recently in MHachimau, 
Japan, a beloved Christian woman known 
as Mother Yoshida. An account of her 
life in the July number of the Omi Mustard 
Seed brings out some of the changes that 
have been brought about in Japan since 
her birth in 1865: 

Mother Yoshida’s life covered the entire 
Meiji Era — the period that saw Japan’s 
awakening and progress in Western civiliza- 
tion. She was the youngest daughter of 
Y. Sakata, a ship-owner of prominence and 
a strict conservative who opposed the new 
order most zealously. 

It is told of her father that during Com- 
modore Perry’s visit to Japan one of his 
houses was requisitioned to quarter some 
of the American party in. After their 
departure, so great was Sakata San’s anti- 
foreign prejudice, he had the house torn 
down and the earth upon which it had stood 
removed for a depth of three feet, refilling 
with clean sand, to remove every trace of 
foreign infection! And it is typical of the 
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revolutionary transformations of both 
society and individuals due to the influence 
of Christianity, which Commodore Perry 
foreshadowed, that the daughter of Sakata 
San should live to become an honored 
associate of a Christian Mission in the 
Orient, where there is no distinction 
between native and foreign, and that at 
her death bed a foreigner should be present 
with the immediate family. 


A Clever Question 


“‘ Tf white is all the colors combined, 
And black their absence be, 
Then, aren’t the whites the colored folk 
And the blacks from color free? ” 


Some Tools You Need 
The study of Africa promises to make a 


record year in mission study. We have 


Miss McKenzie’s wonderful text-books, 
An African Trail and African Adventures 
(the Junior book); Dr. Patton’s strong 
text-book, The Lure of Africa; the maps, 
picture sheets, picture stories and object 
lessons put out by the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement; Missions to give us the 
news of Baptist. missions and The Mission- 
ary Review of the World as a sort of general 
clearing house and treasure mine. The 
Missionary Committee of a church really 
ought to have a copy, the pastor needs it, 
the chairman of the program committee 
will never do without its help once she 
has had it. 

Consider the following articles on Africa 
alone planned for this year’s issues: 


A Constructive Program for Africa, Dr. C. H. 
Patton. 

Africa as a Mission Field, Pres. C. T. Paul. 

The African God, Prof. Fred’k Starr. 

The Missionary Occupation of Africa, Bur- 
ton St. John. 

Some Successful Missions in Africa, Dr. J. E. 
Crowther. 

Trekking in South Africa, J. Du Plessis. 

Lightening the Dark Continent. 

Industrial Storm Centers in Africa, F. B. 
Bridgman. 

Modern Slavery in Africa, John H. Harris. 

African Christians, Chas. E. Hurlburt. 

New African Trails, Jean McKenzie. 

A Dark Side of the Dark Continent, R. H. 
Milligan. 


The Missionary Review of the World is a 
high-grade, illustrated, monthly magazine, 
attractively printed, well edited and packed 
full of facts and helpful suggestions. 


Belle Brain’s department on Missionary 
Methods is itself worth the price of the 
magazine. 

No better Christmas present could be 
found for a pastor than a subscription to 
The Missionary Review of the World. The 
local Woman’s Missionary Society might 
send it to him instead of the scores of 
Christmas cards which he receives. The 
price of subscription is $2.50. 

By clubbing with Missions both these 
magazines may be secured for $2.50. 

Among the new publications that every 
one will want is the wonderful address 
given at Cleveland by Marie Holmes, of 
Gauhati, Assam. It is entitled Bridal 
Pictures and sells for three cents. In a 
series of exquisite pen-pictures Miss Holmes 
contrasts the experiences of the American 
girl in love and marriage with those of her 
sister in India. 

A tiny one-cent leaflet, Muthania, gives 
the experiences of a missionary in his 
baffling search for a word in an African 
language that would express the idea, 
“Saviour.” This will be useful to those 
studying Africa. 

Don’t fail to order the set of charts 
illustrating our work if you have not used 
them, and get the new set of exercises 
showing how to use them most effectively. 
This is included free in every chart order 
(25 cents). 

Our Work on the Congo, by Catherine 
Mabie, is a wonderful pamphlet about our 
Baptist work. It is designed to supple- 
ment the study books of the year (15 
cents). 

A new free leaflet, Side Lights Along the 
African Trail, contains a mass of general 
information about the country, customs, 


conditions, etc. 
* * 


Facts to Remember 


The Foreign Mission Societies maintain 
ten mission fields, with 128 stations and 
3,073 outstations. There are 705 mission- 
aries, assisted by 6,378 native workers and 
2,506 workers in Europe. The medical 
work has 27 hospitals and 52 dispensaries, 
in charge of 53 medical missionaries, as- 
sisted by 143 American and foreign nurses. 
Nearly 100,000 patients received treatment 
last year. The schools number 2,403, with 
80,000 pupils; Sunday-schools, 2,243, with 
86,000 pupils. Have you a share in this 
great work? 
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The Prayer League 


DrEar CoMRADEs: 

Our missionaries’ letters contain definite 
requests for prayer which each intercessor 
and each league is asked to remember 
during November. 

In the forefront of our asking, as in the 
heart of our desire, put the petition that 
our denomination may honor God by its 
missionary giving during the war. Pray 
for large increases in the number of volun- 
teers and in personal gifts. 

The editorial We Are at War is good 
to read at the meeting of the prayer league. 

Our major work just now in deepening 
the prayer life of our women is in the 
promotion of the use of our prayer calen- 
dar, The Book of Remembrance. It will 
be ready early in November in time for 
large use as a Christmas gift. [I am count- 
ing on every member of the prayer league 
to use it and spread its use by others. 
It is our best tool, through which we can 
do our best work for the spread of the 
gospel. 

Miss May Jenkins of Hamburg, N. J., 
writes regarding the Book of Remembrance: 

“*T have been unable to work since last 
January but the little book goes with me 
and my Bible and Missions. I like to 
remember the missionaries and _ their 
fields at home and abroad in my daily 
prayer. The little quotations at top and 
bottom of pages are so helpful, and O 
the poems! Some of them I have copied 
two or three times and sent to friends. 
The little book is so precious to me.” 

Next year’s book will be just as attrac- 
tive and on the same order. In spite of 
the advance in the price of paper the cost 
will remain the same. ‘Those wishing to 


order in quantity may obtain a liberal 
discount from our publisher, Miss Frances 
K. Burr, 450 East 30th Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Sample copies to use in taking orders 
may be obtained through her. 

Pray that the number using the calen- 











dar may double this year, and back your 
faith by your action. 
Faithfully yours, 
Heten Barrett MontTcomMery. 


Prayer Specifics 
BY DORA ZIMMERMAN OF NINGPO, CHINA 


Yesterday was the first day of summer, 
and when the superintendent of the little 
Sunday-school asked the children what they 
wanted to thank God for, one little tot 
said, ‘‘ For eggs to eat on Lih-o (the first 
day of summer),” and another said, 
“For glutinous rice.” If she had per- 
sisted a while longer I suppose others would 
have said “ for cherries ” and “ for bamboo 
sprouts.” This day is much like our 
Easter and they always want to boil their ° 
eggs in tea just as we expect the rabbit to 
bring us colored eggs on this particular 
day. And they always want to be weighed, 
but because it was Sunday we dispensed 
with that this year. And instead of deck- 
ing themselves in a new Easter bonnet 
they are expected to pay up all their 
debts at this time. 

If we tried to pay up all our debt of 
gratitude to God just now we would cer- 
tainly have a big sum to pay. Our travel- 
ing evangelist has been here the last week 
holding services in the two schools — Miss 
Cressey’s and ours. Saturday morning he 
asked all who were willing to be Christians 
to stand and 26 of our girls stood and 15 
of Mary’s women. Then he asked those 
who were willing to pledge themselves to 
work for Christ to stand, and 25 of our 
girls stood and nearly that many women. 
Some of these have been good workers 
before but some of them took it very 
seriously as a new pledge. 

One of our girls is Esther Sing, and it 
would be hard to find a better girl. But 
because she is so good she has a very 
tender conscience and she almost broke 
down when she prayed and begged God to 
forgive her and help her not to be proud 
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and to be careful what she said. She 
said, “I know I am proud and havea 
bad mouth, and doubtless this is the reason 
my classmate and schoolmates will not 
accept Christ. Help me not to be a 
stumbling-block to them.” I wanted to 
go and hug her. 

Then last night at Y. W. C. A., Grace, 
the last girl in her class, rose and said, 
**T did not have the courage to rise when 
Mr. Tsoh asked us to, but I do want to be 
a Christian and I have been more moved in 
this series of meetings than I was last 
year. But there is a great difficulty in 
my way and I do not see what I am to do.” 
She said it with tears,and no sooner had 
she sat down than Esther was on her feet 
to say that her heart was more full of 
gratitude to God than she could express, to 
think that Grace was willing to accept 
Christ. She said she had been hoping 
and praying for this but had almost been 
discouraged. Then others spoke or prayed, 
and Blanche too broke down and could 
hardly finish her prayer for confessing her 
coldness and ingratitude. 

After the meeting I talked to Grace and 
she told me that her mother had threat- 
ened to put her out if she became a Chris- 
tian. Her mother has been trying to 
betroth her to a non-Christian, but the 
girls tell me it is off now, and she told me 
the same thing. I took it upon myself to 
speak a good word for her to the Chinese 
acting president of our college in Shanghai 
when he was here last month, and asked if 
he did not know some nice college man who 
would want such a wife. The mother 
had told us once that if she could betroth 
her to some Christian of good family she 
would be willing to let her join the church, 
but not until then, lest it spoil her chances. 
Do you see why I took it upon myself to 
try a little match-making? 

When I had prayed with her and finished 
my talk and promised to tell you about 
her and ask you to pray for her, Agnes 
came in and asked her to come into the 
High School room a few minutes, and 
there was Amy waiting to ask her forgive- 
ness for a misunderstanding they had had 
about their practice hour. And while 


Agnes and I waited in the hall, Agnes told 
me that she herself had just been asking 
Amy’s forgiveness for a wrong she had 
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done her. Then I told her about Grace 
and asked her to pray for her and ask God 
to make a way for her to be a Christian 
without incurring her mother’s lasting 
ill-will. And she told methat the mother 
had all but betrothed Grace’s sister, only 
sixteen, to a non-Christian and was trying 
to finish it all up before the child got wind 
of it to object. But when Agnes found it 
out she thought it right to tell the child 
and urge her to stand out against it. And 
child though she is, she did stand firm, and 
the father, fortunately, sided with the child 
so it had to be called off. Her mother 
feared that if she was not betrothed at 
sixteen she would have to marry a widower 
or nobody. Think of it! 

Then this morning while I was at my 
own devotions Agnes and Jenny knocked 
at my door and asked if it would be possible 
to give the whole forenoon to prayer. 
The inspector of day schools had arranged 
to visit our school today, so I explained 
that and they immediately said that in 
that case it was out of the question. But 
at chapel I told them if they would like 
to use the same half-hour we teachers 
always do, 6.30—-7.00, tonight, I would be 
very glad and I suggested where each 
group might meet, and left the main 
study hall free for any who might not 
want to go to the prayer-meeting. I think 
every girl went to her own group. 

You like to see them making progress 
along any good line, but nothing can ever 
give the satisfaction that one receives in 
seeing her little flock coming into the 
Kingdom and declaring their intention to 
work for the King. Sixteen of these 26 
are from homes similar to Grace’s. You 
and I simply cannot know what it means 
for them to break from all their home 
ties and traditions and take this step. 
Don’t you see why I am so eager to have 
you take these girls to your hearts and 
pray for them? ‘Twelve are from our first- 
year Grammar — the early teen age. Do 
you remember how you needed love and 
counsel and a perfect example then? I 
know you will not forget these sisters of 
yours. Write me a card to send you 
the name of one of them who shall be your 
very own prayer specific. 

We were all so glad and proud of you 
at home when we heard you closed the 
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year without a deficit. I wonder if some 
of you did as the Chinese did here at their 
native missionary society? ‘They had been 
apportioned so much for each church, 
just as you are. When they came up 
with the funds some one must have fallen 
short, for there was a deficit. Did they 
close their books that way? Not they. 
They made a hasty reckoning and found 
that if each church added ten per cent. 
there would be no lack. You see they 
support a preacher and a teacher in their 
mission station and know to a dollar what 
it will cost for a year. Our pastor was 
the first to come forward with $2.20 from 
our West Gate Church. Then Si-u, also 
in the Ningpo district, came forward with 
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20% increase. Next our North Gate 
Church brought up. five dollars to add to 
the ten they had given — 50%, you see. 
And so it went on—WNingpo pastors, 
Shaohying pastors, Huchow pastors and 
all the rest. When they had it all but 
fifty dollars some one suggested that the 
new missionary who had just volunteered 
to go and take up the work might raise 
that much on the field. But our Si-u 
pastor said, “ Not a bit of it. He has 
consented to go and undertake the work; 
it is not fair to ask him to provide the 
funds too.” And in just a few minutes 
the whole deficit was made up. Does that 
remind you of the widow’s mite, or of 
** Go thou and do likewise ”? 
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A Brave Girl’s Letter 


When Miss Patton was obliged to come 
home there was no one to put in her place 
at Narsaravupet except Edith Ballard, 
one of the young missionaries with only a 
few months’ experience in India. Miss 
Ballard went like a good soldier. Her 
letter tells some of the experiences she has 
had: 

Of course you have known long before 
this that I am living alone now. It all 
happened so suddenly that almost before 
I realized what might happen, Miss Patton 
was sailing away from Colombo. I rather 
dreaded the thought of months of being 
alone, but so far have been very happy. 
One thing is rather hard, and that is I 
have to talk Telugu all day and every 
day, so that it is rather more difficult to 
express myself than it otherwise would be. 
Ordinary everyday simple conversation 
isn’t guite so hard now, but I get absolutely 
“stuck” when I attempt anything ab- 
stract. 

I have some splendid Telugu friends 
around me here. Until school closed, 
Marthama, one of my teachers, and one of 
the school girls slept here at night. Now 


Santhoshama, our dear Bible woman, is 


living with me. Then I have my ayah; 
and the wife of Mr. Silliman’s preacher, 
both of whom are good friends. These 
understand my halting Telugu and help 
me out when I get in a tight place. 

It hardly seems possible that I have 
been here nearly five months. From six 
in the morning when I rise until half-past 
nine when I retire every moment is filled 
full. When school closed there were 93 
boys and girls on the roll— 87 in the 
boarding department and six day pupils. 
Of these six, two were Christians, one a 
Mohammedan, one a Hindu (non-Brahmin) 
and two Brahmins. Six boys finished in 
the seventh standard, —five fine Christian 
boys, and a Brahmin. How I have en- 
joyed teaching English to that class! 
Until the hot weather started I taught 
English five periods a day and supervised 
one or two more classes. 


Letters from Sona Bata 


Mrs. Frederickson writes with her usual 
cheerful courage of a smallpox visitation 
and of the kind state doctor who has sent 
her enough vaccine for four hundred in- 
jections. She had already vaccinated 
one hundred and fifty, with virtually every 
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vaccination successfully “taking.” An- 
other bit in this intrepid lady’s daily work 
was the extraction of an aching tooth from 
the mouth of a crazy man who “sat still 
as a lamb while I pulled the big thing 
out.” 

“One Sunday it rained so that we could 
not ring the bell for Sunday-school because 
this country is a land with no umbrellas, 
no rain coats, no hats, only thin cotton 
clothes and some wee tots not even a 
thread of clothing.” .. . 

“On Thursday we went to Leo; it took 
five long hours in a very dirty car, second- 
class. This was my first rest or vacation 
in two years. We inspected the school, 
held communion services and baptized 
six in the Congo River after a man had 
first fired off a gun into the river to frighten 
away the horrid crocodiles. There were 
also hippopotamuses in the river, but they 
are not man-eaters. ... 

“There is a crowd of naked youngsters 
down in my ward. They are dirty, but 
pretty all the same. They soon learn to 
know me and their faces are all smiles 
when I come on my early morning visits.” 


Sunday-School Teachers, Attention! 


Miss Augusta H. Peck of Tavoy writes 
a delightful letter full of enthusiasm for 
her new work. She is working hard to 
pass her second examination in Burmese 
and meanwhile keeping busy helping in 
many ways. There are five schools con- 
nected with the mission, a kindergarten 
‘numbering 40 pupils in charge of a trained 
Burmese kindergartner and a really wonder- 
ful system of Sunday-schools held on the 
verandas of Buddhists homes. Two young 
women, pupils in our school, a Bible 
woman and Miss Peck conduct these 
schools. It is necessary to hold two of 
them on Saturday because the leaders 
cannot get to them all on one day. From 
30 to 90 pupils attend each of these schools, 
where 500 Buddhist children learn of 
Christ. 

Miss Peck asks for boxes of toys for a 
Christmas treat, but in the uncertainties 
of transportation and the almost prohibi- 
tive freight rates this might be difficult, if 
not impossible, to do. In the emergency 


I suggest that pretty Christmas post- 
cards, tiny story-books 


such as can be 
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gotten at the ten-cent store be sent in- 


. stead. Cards, photographs, little memo- 


randum books, copies of single gospels or 
psalms such as can be purchased for five 
cents or less and the pretty little picture- 
books can all be sent by book-post at a 
rate of one cent for two ounces. Postal- 
cards mailed separately and addressed are 
two cents, but it is far better to enclose 
several in one wrapper (unsealed, but 
strongly wrapped) at the rate on printed 
matter given above. 

Cannot the Sunday-schools of America 
see that every one of these 500 children 
has a Christmas remembrance? Send at 
once to Miss Augusta H. Peck, Baptist 
Mission, Tavoy, Burma. 


Dr. Bretthauer in Suifu 


We arrived in Suifu in the middle of 
November. We started at once to look 
for a place which would do for us to begin 
our medical work for women and children. 
It was exceedingly difficult for us to find 
anything at all suitable. However by 
the time Chinese New Year came around 
we succeeded in renting a Chinese inn not 
far from the North Gate. This is an 
exceedingly good location not very far 
from our other mission work. 

Then we had three months of repairing 
to do before the place was at all usable. 
We did not wait until all the repairs were 
completed before opening the dispensary 
but opened just as soon as we could get 
ready to receive dispensary patients. 

Saturday, May 19, was the day which 
we set for the opening exercises. At this 
opening we invited the deacons of the 
church to take over the entire management 
of the whole affair of planning the numbers 
on the program, inviting the guests, and 
seeing to the refreshments. In this way 
they at once became interested in the 
woman’s medical work as being part of the 
general evangelistic work which the Bap- 
tists are doing in Suifu. 

The committee went to work witha 
will and at once started with the decora- 
tions. One brought scrolls out of his 
home, another embroideries, some silk 
lanterns, another screens, both embroidered 
and mirror, others supplied our lack of 
chairs, tables, and other useful things. 
The church lent us benches. 
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The Suifu city people were also good in 
lending the committee needed articles. 
A man who keeps a store lent sixteen 
foreign cups and saucers; a teashop, the 
same number of plates. These were for 
the use of the Mayor and his retinue. 
The clock store lent a clock. Chinese and 
American flags were lent by the church and 
friends. My personal teacher paid for 
the loan of a dozen plants for decorating. 

When the decorations were completed 
the place looked beautiful! At night, 
when all the lanterns were lighted, and 
they cast their faint light over the em- 
broideries, it was a real Fairyland! 

Everything passed off beautifully. The 
women and the girls did their best at the 
singing and the men vied with each other 
in the appropriateness of their remarks. 
There were about three hundred guests 
present, each oné being specially in- 
vited. We had to limit it to that small 
number on account of lack of room. In 
the evening we had an evangelistic service 
for anybody who wanted to come, this 
was followed by a few records on the Vic- 
trola. The crowds gave their undivided 
attention to the preaching and the singing 
and the Victrola. The next day we had 
open house for the people in general, and 
all day long they came to see the place. 


Needed in Hopo 


Where Mr. and Mrs. Adams are hoping 
to start a night institute for the many young 
business fellows in the market, and for the 
older school boys, who have no place in 
which to gather at night save the gambling 
booths: 

Good illustrated papers and magazines. 

Victrola. 

Lantern slides of varied 
(Mr. Adams has a lantern). 

Such as: Capitals of Europe. 

Cities and sights in America. 

Locomotives, cars, motors, ships, flying 
machines. 

Panama Canal. 

Christmas slides from famous paintings. 

Slides showing live creatures in dirty 
drinking water. 

Sanitary slides. 

Prevention of consumption, etc. 

Games such as: Table tennis and Quoits. 

Send illustrated papers by book-post 


character — 
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(one cent for two ounces), to Mrs. A. S. 
Adams, Hopo, South China. 


ANOTHER ORGAN !! 


I had hoped to get some funds toward a 
new organ for-our girls’ school, but just 
now there is so much real distress every- 
where among the people that I have felt 
I must put “ folks” first. We have a 
baby organ that has been some twenty 
years in service— the screws are falling 
out and the bellows are almost gone, so 
it refuses my efforts to keep it in order 
any longer. Indeed, it is saying good-by 
fast. We do need one, for it serves the 
chapel for Sundays, as well as the boys’ 
school for singing lessons, and the girls and 
women have had some use of it, too. — 
Mrs. A. S. Adams, Hopo, South China. 

Those who have the lantern slides or 
games are requested to correspond with 
Miss Eleanor Mare, 450 East 30th St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wanted 
BY MISS CLARA B. TINGLEY OF BURMA 


Christmas song leaflets, at least six of 
one kind, more if convenient; or any good 
Christmas music. 

Sheet music (sacred) for one or two 
voices; e. g.: One Sweetly Solemn Thought, 
Hosanna, My Faith Looks Up to Thee. 
Medium or low voice. 

Books of good choruses, glees, and school 
songs. Single copies will be very ac- 
ceptable, if more are not available. 

Temperance songs and literature. 

Christian Endeavor World (should be 
grateful for used copy). 

Sunday-school or other picture-papers, 
suitable for children who cannot read. 
If several were pasted on a cloth cover, 
they coule be placed on the library table 
and be used for some time. Any small 
picture-books would be acceptable. Ad- 


dress Miss Clara B. Tingley, Bassein, 
Burma. 
The war has made freight charges 


virtually prohibitive, so the sending of 
large boxes is not advised. It is, however, 
possible to send small parcels by book-post 
at a moderate cost—one cent for each 
two ounces. Books or sheet music should 
be strongly wrapped and firmly tied, but 
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the ends of the parcel should be left open 
so that the nature of the contents can be 
seen by the post-office people. Mailing 
tubes can be purchased in which to send 
the sheet music. It is better to make 
several small parcels of books rather than 
one large one, as the book-post limit of 
weight is four pounds (even this weight is 
better. divided). 


Our Work in the Orient 


A missionary society ought to be a 
training camp for missionary leaders. 
The members ought to increase yearly in 
the power of sustained and _ intelligent 
intercession, in the knowledge of the work 
of the society and in familiarity with the 
names and service of the missionaries. 

A monthly quiz based on Our Work in 
the Orient, the biennial illustrated report 
of the Society, will do much to develop 
an alert, well-informed, dependable con- 
stituency. 

I shall be delighted to receive postal- 
card reports regarding the use of these or 
similar questionaires. Each member of 
the circle should if possible have her own 
copy of the report (15 cents). 


Can You Tell? 


(1) In what languages the Mission Press 
of Rangoon, Burma, prints the Bible? 

(2) What the school girls study in 
Ntondo, Africa? 

(3) What Bible training school num- 
bered in its graduating class the followng 
quaint names: Happy, Coming Brother, 
Orchard Perfume, Duckweed, Plain Purity? 

(4) What school after being closed three 
years for want of a missionary was re- 
opened with a registration of sixty-six 
pupils? 

(5) In what hospital there is a little 
girl sick for years with a tumor in her 
back, yet compelled daily, rain or shine, 
to herd buffaloes? 

(6) Where people walked twenty miles 
through mountain passes, and then built 
themselves huts of grass and branches of 
trees that they might enjoy a three-days’ 
conference with the missionaries? 

(7) Where a graduate of one of our 
schools §jbecame lady-in-waiting in the 
household of a prince, and how her knowl- 
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edge of English enabled her to direct the 
setting up of an American automobile? 

(8) Where parents consented to send 
their five daughters sixteen days of hard 
travel over the mountains in order that 
they might attend the nearest school of 
higher grade? 

(9) The name of a heroine who saved the 
life of a magistrate and preserved a city 
from loot during an uprising; herself 
going at midnight with the city elders to 
negotiate with the rebels? 

(10) Where the corpse of a plague victim 
was thrown into the stream that flowed 
through a mission compound in order to 
infect the Christians whose strange im- 
munity from plague had aroused enmity? 

(11) Eleven villages near a single station 
where the woman’s prayer-meeting can 
have no leader because not one Christian 
is able to read the Scriptures? 

Answers to these questions will be printed 
in the December number. 

Send at once and get copies of Our Work 
in the Orient and hunt out the answers. A 
list of the names of those sending correct 
answers to Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, 144 
Dartmouth St., Rochester, N. Y., will be 
printed. 

These questions could be used to make 
an interesting reading or program. 


Eager Learners in Upper Burma 


Ba Thaw, an earnest Christian evan- 
gelist, writes from Bhamo of a notable 
turning to God on the part of villages of 
Lisu people, — primitive demon worship- 
ers. In one village twenty-four out of 
twenty-six families have broken down 
their demon altars and turned to God; 
in another all the families in a hamlet of 
eight households have given up heathen 
worship. The evangelist has written out 
a simple catechism and three prayers; 
one a grace before meals, one a morning 
prayer, and the other a prayer in sickness. 
Every night they sit up late at night 
trying to learn the catechism and the 
prayers. Long past midnight he can hear 
them studying, and early in the morning 
they wake him saying, “ Teacher, get up 
and teach us.” One hundred families 
are under instruction by this one native 
evangelist. 
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A Big Drive for Baptist Budgets 


Miss MacLaurin, after a long summer 
of illness, is back at her work, to her 
own and our joy, and sends the following 
message: 

With joy we thank God, and you, for 
the victories of the past year. Because 
of your love and loyalty, all our National 
Societies closed the year without a dollar 
of debt. 

We are told that the outstanding 
characteristic of the Entente Allies, the 
thing which is over and over again de- 
ciding the result of engagements, is that 
triumph of whole-hearted joyousness 
which has been one of the revelations of 
the war. It is said that the secret of 
this joy, manifested as it is in types of 
character as different as English, French, 
Russian and Italian, is due to three 
conditions—a great and worthy cause, 


full and complete sacrifice for that 
cause, and a leadership that inspires 
confidence. 


These conditions are all to be found in 
the noble cause of world-wide missions. 
To make the Lord Jesus Christ known 
everywhere, to bring the whole world 
into His fellowship, to share with all 
human beings His spiritual inheritance, 
this is our great and worthy cause. 
The fuller and more complete our sacri- 
fice for it, the richer and fuller our joy. 
See the rich joy of the missionaries who 
have given all, and of those who for the 
support of the work give their ail of 
service and gold. Our glorious leader is 
Christ, in whom is perfect confidence. 

Just five months before our National 
Societies close their books, March 3lst. 
Five months of tremendous responsibility. 
Five months of throbbing possibility. 
Five months of joyous privilege for every 
Baptist. Therefore realizing the gran- 
deur of our cause, the glory of deep, full 
and complete sacrifice for that cause, the 
sublime character of our divine Leader, 
let us begin our Drive by observing the 
following: 


REMEMBER OUR RESOURCES: 


1. God— He is just waiting to use 
you. 
2. Faith— Be willing to undertake 
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with courage difficult tasks; they are 
really only stepping-stones to victory. 

3. Prayer— Link into small groups 
those who believe in prayer and whose 
hearts have been touched with His pas- 
sion, and ask them to pray for your 
objectives through, remembering that 
nothing lies beyond the reach of prayer 
except that which lies outside the will of 
God. 

4. Work — Begin at once to work for 
every dollar of your united budget. 
Divide your church into groups with a 
captain for each group. Make each 
group responsible for a definite amount of 
the budget. Make it impossible for any 
one in your church or congregation to 
say she didn’t have a chance to share 
in this world-transforming work. Lift 
the ideal of what a Christian can be to 
a higher plane. The church not a field, 
but an enlisting office for joyous victories; 
not a hospital for spiritual babes, but a 
place to develop world makers. Meet 
often to check up progress. Follow up 
every effort. Believe in God. Believe: 
in the people. Keep everlastingly at it, 
until every dollar of your budget is in 
the missionary treasuries. Remember! 
Just Five Months! 


Volunteers 


Heed Miss Mare’s call to service. The 
five instances which she cites are but il- 
lustrations of the generous giving of self by 
our great body of unpaid workers whose 
service to the King 1s a free-will offering. 


Mobilization Week is here. We are 
rallying our forces for world conquest. 
Jesus Christ is our Captain. Baptists are 
repeating His call for volunteers, especially 
during this week set apart by the Five Year 
Program Committee— October 28 to 
November 4. Baptist missionary women 
who are already enlisted are asked to find 
other volunteers. There are 150,000 
women and girls enrolled in our circles 
and Guild Chapters; 50,000 more are 
asked for during Mobilization Week. Here 
is what some volunteers have been doing 
this summer and fall: 

Mrs. Fuller Glasscock,’ State Secretary 
of West Virginia, learned in the early 
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summer that a field secretary was available 
for her state during the summer months. 
It was vacation time, but she began cor- 
respondence with the 20 associations and 
many of the 670 churches of her state. 
She had never planned an itinerary before 
and learned that it means voluminous 
correspondence, consulting time-tables 
maps, heeding special requests for the 
speaker on certain dates, and keeping 
a rest day free for the traveler each week. 
During the hot summer the field secre- 
tary visited 55 churches, making 70 ad- 
dresses, and spent ten days at the State 
Assembly. At the close of the summer she 
wrote: ‘‘I never could have done it had not 
Mrs. Glasscock been constantly at work, 
arranging and rearranging. Her thought- 
fulness, care and splendid work cannot be 
praised too highly.” 

A young women’s State Secretary, Mrs. 
Ralph Hobson, has been her own field 
worker. She says she never had a call to 
be a missionary, but is sure the call to be a 
leader of the young women of her state is a 
call from her Lord. She is responding 
with wholehearted service. During one 
quarter she corresponded with 40 churches, 
visited 14 and succeeded in organizing 10 
World Wide Guild Chapters. She says: 
“‘ T do want the W. W..G. in Colorado to be 
a success.” 

Dr. Etta R. S. Hilton, of Chicago, is 
rendering her volunteer service to advance 
mission study. She went to Winona to 
prepare. She has taught the study books 
at a State Assembly, a State Convention, 
in her own Mission Circle, and has pro- 
moted the work at Associations, and is in 
November to give a week of her time at a 
** School of Methods ” in Minneapolis. 

One of our District Home Vice-Presi- 
dents, Mrs. Edward Johnson, in addition 
to her usual duties, has filled the place of 
State Secretary during the summer. She 
wrote in August: “I’m home again from a 
strenuous trip in Nebraska during the 
hottest weather of the summer; but I 
met with good results.” Later she wrote: 
“Home again and so tired, but I have 
had splendid success at Association meet- 
ings, and have only one more Association 
trip tomake. Women and menare greatly 
interested. I am encouraged.” 

In Nevada our State Secretary, Mrs. 


J. W. Smith, is fortunate enough to have 
transportation. She says: “I have been 
around toall the Circles this year, enthused 
them and started study classes where there 
were none. I have traveled as far as 
from here to New York, our churches are 
so scattered.” 

Forty or more young women of California 
had a missionary house-party at Cliff-on- 
the-sea, with a missionary from India, 
Margarita Moran, with them during all 
five days. Fun? Certainly, but none 
the less were these young volunteers giving 
their holiday time to training for service. 

Women of the State Board of Wisconsin 
and the young women’s secretary have 
found their field of service this summer and 
fall in carrying on the work which their 
beloved State Secretary, Edith Holston, 
has done so faithfully and so long. While 
this brave, tired, earnest State Secretary 
is on her sick bed, her worn-out body racked 
with pain, these brave volunteers are con- 
secrating their sorrow through earnest 
service. 

The President of our W. A. B. F. M. S. 
and Miss E. M. MacDowell, President of 
Columbia River District, as their volunteer 
work of one month, are each attending four 
State Conventions—no small task, as 
any of the “traveling fraternity’ can 
testify. 

These volunteers are all serving with no 
other pay than the good accomplished and 
the Captain’s “well done.” Who else 
will volunteer in Mobilization Week and 
after? Workers are wanted in mission 
circle and Guild chapter; to lead the 
children in the Children’s World Crusade; 
to visit neighboring churches and give 
the women the vision of service; to secure 
subscribers and readers for MuAssions; 
to increase contributions; to pray for all 
the work. Whatsoever He saith unto you, 
do it. 


A Merited Honor 


In September Missions we told of the 
Kaiser-i-Hind medal conferred upon Mr. 
Thomssen, and gave pictures of the coveted 
medal. A letter from Elizabeth Church of 
Chicago encloses an account written by 
Dr. D. A. W. Smith of Burma, describing 
the conferring of the same honor in 1902 
upon Miss Mary J. Higby, of Tharrawaddy, 
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who passed away July 23rd last, after 
fifty years of service in Burma. She first 
went out in a small sailing vessel in Decem- 
ber, 1867, landing in Burma in May 
following. When she returned after a 
furlough in 1876 it was as a missionary of 
the Woman’s Foreign Society of the West. 
The high honor was conferred by King 
Edward VII. Dr. Smith said in his report: 
‘No medal was more worthily bestowed 
than this upon Miss Higby. It was as 
unexpected as deserved. A telegram at 
midnight conveying the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s congratulations was the first 
notice of the distinction conferred upon 
her. To Miss Higby’s quiet, patient, 
persistent and wise effort in the midst of 
physical limitations and of inadequate 
equipment the happy continuance of the 
Tharawaddy Mission is due in no small 
measure. She neither asked nor expected 
a reward, but it is a pleasing coincidence 
that by the action of His Majesty Edward 
VII and by the generous provision of the 
Board of the West, the same year brings 
to her a title and a building.” We have 
no doubt she was happier over the building 
than over the medal. 


* * * 


Teachers! Attention! 


The missionaries in Assam have for 
several years been asking that an elemen- 
tary school for girls be established in the 
Upper Assam Valley. Where are two 
Christian women, experienced teachers, 
who are willing to undertake this work? 
Write to Helen K. Hunt, Ford Bldg., 
Boston. 


Are Christian Nurses as Ready to go to 
China and India as to France? 


In India one of our young doctors has 
been alone for three years in a hospital in 
an isolated station. In West China plans 
are being made and the money is already 
given for three splendid hospital plants. 
Doctors have been working there from the 
opening of the mission without the help 
of nurses. The Woman’s Society is trying 
to find qualified women for these critical 
places. Who will help us to find them? 
Address Helen K. Hunt, Ford Bldg., 
Boston. 


A Crusade Imperative 


Adapted by the Executive Committee of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions of North 
America, Oct. 5, 1917. 


RESOLUTION: 

The Senate of the United States has passed 
by more than % majority, the Federal Amend- 
ment to the Constitution prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors in the 
United States. The bill will come before the 
House of Representatives early in December. 
If this bill passes the House and is ratified by 
prohibition legislation in % of the States, the 
Federal Amendment becomes law. 

In view of the following facts: 


a. That the liquor traffic involves us all in 
enormous taxation exceeding ten times the 
amount received from license revenue; and 

b. It is responsible for the use of large amounts 
of grain which might be utilized for food; and 

c. Our Government is morally responsible 
for enormous quantities of rum exported to 
Africa and other foreign countries; 


We urge the women of our missionary societies 
to take immediate steps in local circles and union 
societies and federations to secure strong action 
on the part of churches, missionary organiza- 
tions, local bodies of men, and prominent indi- 
viduals, in favor of this Federal Amendment 
and of State legislation where it has not already 
been taken. 

We recommend that such action be tele- 
graphed or written on or before Dec. Ist to 
members of Congress representing the several 
states or districts from which the communi- 
cations are sent. 

The form of the telegram to be as follows: 
REPRESENTING (name of body) 


We earnestly request your vote in the affirma- 
tive for Federal Amendment to the Constituion 
to prohibit manufacture and sale of liquor in 
the United States. 


Signed 


With the hope that a great united movement 
may rid our land from the curse of drink and 
protect countries where we are carrying the 
Gospel of Christ from the frightful devastation 
of liquor sent from our own country, we plead 
for immediate united action by all Women’s 
Missionary Societies. 


Let Baptist women in every city and town 
take the initiative if necessary in this campaign. 
Send the strongest possible message signed by 
voters. If material is needed for mass meetings 
secure the pamphlet “ Defeat or Victory ” by 
Mee and Holden. We may learn from the tragic 
mistake of our allies. The price of the pamphlet 
is 25 cents. Address, American Issue Publishing 
Company, Westerville, Ohio. 
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CONDUCTED BY ALMA J. NOBLE 


From ‘‘ One Girl’s Influence ” 


“T love the prayer of the young girl 
who said, ‘Lord, make me real right 
through.’ But the question comes, how 
can I take sham out of my life? I admit 
I have it there, and hate it, but what can 
I do? I mix it with my best friendships. 

The answer to this is the same as to all 
our questions— Turn to your Heavenly 
Friend! He offers each girl a friendship — 
the most wonderful in the world. There 
is no sham in our relation to our Father in 
Heaven, and He will teach us how to take 
it from our lives. The more He comes into 
our hearts, the more insincerity goes out.”’ 


His Honor Roll 


The hardest battles ever fought, 
The greatest victories won, 
Are fought with never a comrade near, 
With never a shot or a gun. 
It may be a battle with terrible pain, 
Or a struggle with mind or with soul; 
But God who is watching His soldiers knows 
The ones on His Honor Roll. 
— Louise Stockton Andrews. 


A Little of Everything 


I really need several pages for my mes- 
sage this month but must resort to brief 
sentences and trust to you to read very 
much between the lines. 

I. “ Pray without ceasing,” individually 
and alone for our great mission fields, our 
great Societies, your specific home and 
foreign missionaries, your indifferent friend; 
also, devote much time of each Guild 
meeting to concerted prayer for all of 
these plus your own chapter that this year 
you may not only meet all of your financial 
obligations, but that from your own num- 
ber God may call at least one into active 
missionary service ‘‘ Somewhere — at the 
front.” 

II. November is the month for our 
Guild Thank-offering for Home Missions. 
Send for a copy of From Ocean to Ocean 


(15 cents, Miss de Clerg, 2969 Vernon 
Ave., Chicago) and you will realize that 
‘America is one of God’s great “ fields white 
unto harvest.” Let us give with the same 
readiness and generosity to our Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society that we did to 
the Red Cross Fund. Any time in Novem- 
ber. Don’t Forget! ! 

III. Our New Guild Program is the 
best yet! It is stunning in every way, 
based on Sons of Italy, An African Trail, 
From Ocean to Ocean, and Our Work in the 
Orient, with suggestions for posters and 
lots of other attractive things, and — free 
as the air you breathe. Send to me, or to 
either Literature Department in Chicago. 

IV. Something Entirely New! A 
“ Questionnaire for the W. W. G.,” asking 
and answering all sorts of questions about 
Guild organization, programs, etc. Don’t 
fail to send to me right away for one. 
You need it in your business. 

V. Remember to start the Reading Con- 
test if you have not already done so. Only 
five books to read by every member, 
selected from list in July Missions, page 
$53. 

VI. Have you sent your first two 
quarterly payments to both societies? 
If not — Do it now! 

VII. What do you think of that Western 
New York Conference Ad.? In addition 
to that one, there will be another of a 
similar character in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Nov. 10, for all New England 
District Leaders and girls who can possibly 
get there. Free entertainment by writing 
to Miss Marion Clapp, 67 Winchester St., 
Brookline, Mass. 

I hope to meet literally hundreds of 
you fine New England girls at that Rally 
in Boston, Nov. 10, for I have loads of 
plans and suggestions. Work for points on 
your Point Standard. (See September 
Missions.) 
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VIII. W. W. G. Banquets and Con- 
ferences have been held in connection 
with most of the State Conventions, 
Michigan, Illinois and Kansas, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin and New Jersey having sent 
me fine programs. Probably the rest 
have just as good plans. 

How about your city, or association? 
Have you had a fall Rally? If not, why 


‘not? There is nothing like getting to-' 
gether to pray, and plan the work for the 
coming year. 


IX. Finally, I can say with all reverence, 
as did Paul, “I thank my God upon every 
remembrance of you.” I love to watch 
the development of many of our State 
Guild representatives, and I am proud of 
you chapter leaders who write me of 
wonderful plans. I am so sorry for a 
dozen or more chapters which have deserted 
—not us, but their Lord. O girls, read 
those lines of Louise Andrews,“ His Honor 
Roll,” and think of the Christ of Calvary 
who bade us “ feed my lambs.” Is “ The 
Maximum for the Master” too much for 
any one of us to do, and to give? 
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Field Flashlights 


This time I’m sending you a real flash- 
light from the field— sixty-five Worth 
While Girls in a small town in Western 
Washington. There are three Guild Chap- 
ters and the youngest girls are organized in 
a Light Bearers’ Band. They too are 
eager to reach W. W. G. age. I wish you 
might have heard representatives of each 
group give reports of study work taken, 
money given and mission boxes sent to 
various fields. Their plans for the future 
mean advancement. Ask this group of 
West Washington girls if Guild work is 
worth while! ! 

From their midst Columbia River 
District claims a fine new Secretary — Mrs. 
Allen Hamburg. Her success as an as- 
sociational secretary was so marked that 
she was called higher. May the girls of 
the District give her a most hearty wel- 
come, and enthusiastic cooperation in the 
World Wide Work. 

Seattle and Tacoma, too, have held rallies, 
with a good attendance ateach. The work 
is new but the possibilities are great, and 
I’ve learned that western girls are not 
afraid of big challenge tasks. Let us make 
Christ supreme in our lives and His work 
first in our daily service! 

HELEN CRISSMAN. 





WORTH WHILE GIRLS OF MT. VERNON BAPTIST CHURCH, WESTERN WASHINGTON 
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WESTERN NEW YORK CONFERENCE 


Did you say where? 


The Friday and Saturday after Thanksgiving 
At the Second Baptist Church 


By this time I hope every girl has re- 
ceived one of our blue pennant dodgers 
headed by this dramatically realistic 
station scene, and bristling with a series 
of eighteen nice fat W. W. G.’s, each setting 
forth one of the attractions! I can only 
select a few to convey the invitation. 
When We Gather We Want Girls’, Whole 
Week-end Gratis. Write Without delay 
to Get (accommodations and complimen- 
tary Banquet tickets to Miss Bertha 
Lewis, 23 Riverside St., Rochester). 

For Friday the allurements are: 

A Missionary Play, a Reception, a 
Banquet (free to all out-of-town girls), at 
which we will Welcome Women Guests 
(Mrs. Montgomery, Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Mac- 
Leish, Miss Noble and our very nicest 
missionaries —ALL OF THEM AT 
ONCE! !! ! 


Then for Saturday morning and after 
noon there are these wonders: Winter 
Work Given consideration and Weapons 
Winning Girls ( “57 varieties ” of posters, 
programs, plays, etc). Mrs. Montgomery 
will close the conference Saturday afternoon 
in her own pluperfect style! 

I’m just hoping while you read this with 
one eye, you’re looking up time-tables and 
a suitcase with the other, and telephoning 
your dearest “HER” to come along with 


you!! It’s going to be ‘simply great if 
YOU come, and of course when I say 
“vou” I mean “You!” It’s hard to 


make that look in print the way I’m think- 
ing it, but won’t you come and hear us all 
say it to you Friday, Nov. 30? 


Concealer ones 
Weameyely T. Upptena ntti 


oooooooooooooooooooooooo0oooooooo0000C 


Why Not? 


Why not remedy this condition by 
sending some material to Mrs. Henrietta 
Evan, Walters Normal Institute, Milton, 
N. C., who writes as follows: 


We have tried to conduct a sewing-class, 
but have found it quite difficult because of the 
fact that we had nothing with which to work 
but our hands. Though this has been very 
hard, I hope something has been accomplished. 
I gathered together a few scraps of cloth which 
had been given us a few years ago. I solicited 
one penny a month from each pupil to purchase 
needles and thread. Some gave, but a number 
did not, and for the entire time I have been able 
to collect only one penny from a few girls. 


On this meager accumulation we started our 
sewing-class. For a while the whole number of 
girls under my care was 105. A few of them 
knew how to sew quite well but most of them 
did not. None had had systematic sewing. 
They entered the work heartily and we feel that 
something has been accomplished. It is true 
they have not been able to make garments for 
lack of material but they have learned the 
stitches and will be ready in another year for 
garment-making. The advanced class, how- 
ever, has been furnished by myself and a few 
of the teachers with material and a few plain 
garments are being made. The sewing depart- 
ment is far from what it ought to be and we 
have absolutely nothing for that department, 
but are doing the best we can under the circum- 
stances. 
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Graduation Days at Kaying 


BY LOUISE CAMPBELL 


Regular school work closed on the 26th 
of June, but the highest class studied four 
weeks longer in order to complete their 
work, then on July 20th we celebrated our 
first graduation from our school for 
women and girls. There were six fine 
girls from 16 to 26 years of age to complete 
the seven years’ course. 

A good many guests came to see the 
girls graduate. The Junior class had 
decorated the Assembly Hall and en- 
trance with evergreen boughs and pink 
oleander blossoms. ‘There were jars of 
great pink lotus lilies, too. On the program 
the girls sang a class song written for the 
occasion, to the tune of Auld Lang Syne, 
and each of them played a selection on 
the organ. The most interesting feature 
to the audience was a dialogue in which a 
girl, representing a country woman looking 
for a girls’ school, came in leading a little 
girl by the hand. She said the child had 
been so insistent that she had been obliged 
to lay aside her work and come to see about 











putting her in school. She considered 
the idea pure nonsense, but our girls greeted 
her so cordially and met her arguments so 
convincingly that she was won over to the 
belief that not only was an education ab- 
solutely necessary for her little girl, but 
that a Christian school was the only place 
for her. After asking carefully about the 
expense, date of opening, etc., the girls 
took her to see the building and grounds. 
They carried through the whole dialogue 
with such spirit and ability. 

The girls looked so pretty in their new 
white suits and embroidered shoes. Each 
carried a white fan especially painted and 
inscribed for the occasion, then the diplo- 
mas with their blue satin bows added the 
finishing touch. We had a professional 
photographer come from the city to take 
some pictures, but he was not very satis- 
factory, for he wanted to have folks ar- 
ranged in such a stiff, conventional way 
to suit his ideas of propriety. One thing 
I am going to indulge in some day, I hope, 
is a good kodak. 

(Let us find that kodak for Miss Campbell 
during her approaching furlough. — Ed.) 


—_— 








The first graduating class from the School for Women and Girls at Kaying, China, taken July 
20, 1917, in the school doorway. 

Left to right: Mountain Cloud, 16, going to High School; Pure Blossom, 16, soon to be mar- 
ried; Pine Blossom, 18, going to High School; Phoenix, 23, a young widow, going to teach; 
Cloud-flower, 19, soon to marry a fine Christian boy; Elegance, 26, a widow, going to teach here. 
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CONDUCTED BY JANE MAYNARD 
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THE TAKING OF THE CITY 


BY LOUELLA P. FORD 


ON Good Friday, April 6, 1917, war 

came to America. The birth of this 
date has blazed its way across the war 
clouds of the world. One million five 
hundred thousand of our younger men in 
the khaki of the army and the blue of the 
navy have answered the call of that hand- 
writing in a black sky. Each one has said 
magnificently, “‘ This means me. It means 
me and my life, my best self, my highest 
ideals.” 

With their going, there is thrown upon 
our older men and women a fearful pressure 
of industrial and economic conditions. 
The material strength of America must be 
conserved and intensified, because other 
nations are looking to her for sustenance. 

But the body and the spirit must walk 
hand in hand. America must have not 
only material strengthening but she must 
have spiritual steadying. Our clergymen, 
our Y. M. C. A. leaders, our Christian 
workers, have gone into the training camps 
with the holy purpose of keeping our boys 
keyed to their highest ideals. 

The spiritual steadying of our home 
forces must come with a distinct pressure 
and a tremendous responsibility to the 
Christian women of our country. The 
bugle call of God is sounding high and clear. 
May each woman respond as magnifi- 
cently as have our boys, “This means 
me. It means me and my life, my best 
self, my highest ideals.” 

The purpose of Baptist women for the 
immediate time is the taking of the city 
for Jesus Christ. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
just before the world war began, immigra- 


tion reached the height of 1,220,000 in- 
coming aliens. For the year ending June, 
1917, it dropped to 295,000, the smallest 
number for twenty years. With even this 
temporary cessation, our cities are swarm- 
ing with indeterminate thousands of men 
and women who do not know America’s 
tongue or America’s God. And there are 
hordes of little children who have a right 
to live and who need air and food and 
Christian kindergartens. 


Woman of God, are you rising to your 
task? Will you read understandingly some 
statistics? 

In Indiana Harbor, that industrial 
suburb of Chicago just across the Indiana 
line, where are located three steel plants 
and the Portland Cement works, there is 
a population of 15,000 people. Of these, 
11,900 are foreigners, 400 are colored, 
leaving only 2,700 white Americans. Do 
you wonder that a call has come for the 
establishing of one of our Christian centers 
in their midst? 

Did you know that in Cleveland there is 
one entire school so essentially foreign that 
one room is termed the “ steamer room ” 
and that to this are brought the immigrant 
children, straight from the steamers, wear- 
ing still their immigrant clothes? 


Did you know that in Newark, N. J., 
one of the public schools, the McKinley, 
has 2,200 pupils, every one of them an 
Italian? 


“ Little Van Stuyvesant Copley Fitz-James 
Had seven grandfathers, all in frames, 
Daily he saw them gazing down 
With sword and ribbon and gavel and gown. 
But what they did in the days gone by — 
‘Don’t ask me!’ he’d say, with a sigh. 
‘It’s all I can do to think of their names,’ 
Said little Van Stuyvesant Copley Fitz-James- 
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* Little Giuseppe, from Italy, 
‘Maybe I tell you. Yes!’ says he 
If you ask of Concord or Lexington, 
Of battles waged and of freedom won, 
‘TI tell you the story, yes, for look, 
I know it out of the history book; 
My father’s American now, you see,’ 
Says little Giuseppe of Italy.” 


The Italians are brought very close to 
us this year through Dr. Mangano’s 
book, “ The Sons of Italy,” which is being 
studied through our home mission period. 

Get from the Superintendent of City 
Missions in your own city or the city 
nearest you the statistics of the foreign- 
born and the number of missions or churches 
which are ministering to these aliens. 
The result will be staggering in its pitiful 
inadequacy. 

The Chambers of Commerce in many of 
our cities are creating committees on 
Americanization. In Detroit the Board of 
Commerce has enlisted the support of the 
women’s organizations of the city. This 
pointed challenge has been issued to the 
women of Detroit: 


“Put one immigrant family on your 


calling list; 

Teach one foreign-born mother Eng- 
lish; 

Get one immigrant to be come a citi- 
zen; 


Americanize one immigrant woman.” 


Do you realize your business and mine 
as Christian women? We must go farther 
than the Chambers of Commerce, — all 
honor to them in this step of advancement! 
We must Christianize that immigrant 
woman. It is our business to connect 
these foreign women with American Chris- 
tian life and American Christian sympa- 
thies, so that in the rapid Americanization 
of their new-born sons and daughter, they 
shall not be left tragically behind. It is 
our business to interpret to them the finer, 
sweeter, Christian things and to prove 
to them that a hand is stretched straight 
from America’s heart into theirs. 

This can be done in no dabbling, ama- 
teurish way. One must know how. The 
King’s service requires training. That is 
what our Baptist Missionary Training 
School stands for. Pray for every girl 
there. Pray for every missionary who 
has ever been there. Pray for every mis- 
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sionary who is doing this blessed work 
whether she has ever been there or not. 
She is in the warfare of the King. She 
should wear a spiritual croix de guerre, the 
insignia of fine, consecrated bravery. 
There are crucial times before us, but let 
us rise to meet them with a courage and 
faith born of the very exigency that gave 
birth to them. 

In the calendar of many of our churches, 
Good Friday precedes Easter. God grant 
that the Good Friday on which America 
entered the war may precede a quick- 
coming resurrection of high Christian ideals 
that may have become atrophied, of fine 
sharpened perceptions that may have be- 
come dulled. 

Not one of us can escape “ this solemn 
weighing in the balance.” 

Let the little things go. The times are 
too big, too pressed down and running 
over to busy our souls with trivialities. 
Shall we not offer a quick response to this 
bugle call of the Almighty? 

Work with your whole soul that the 
King of Glory may come down for the 
salvation of the men and women and the 
children who are in the making in our great 
cities. 


Home Mission Week 


America for Humanity—this is the 
challenge to service chosen for home mis- 
sion week by the Council of Women for 
Home Missions and the Home Mission 
Council. The dates are November 18th 
to 25th, inclusive of Thanksgiving Day. 
Home Mission Week is the time for em- 
phasizing all forms of American effort, 
such as schools for aliens, special courses in 
English, to inculcate patriotism and a 
knowledge of civics and to bring about some 
civic patriotic celebration which will 
include a recognition of Christian effort 
and obligation. 

During this period the Women’s Day 
of Prayer for Home Missions will also be 
observed. A program has been prepared 
for this purpose and may be obtained 
from headquarters. 

“In view of the momentous issues now 
facing our nation, this call to the Christian 
Church to set aside a definite period for 
humiliation, prayer and a more complete 
recognition of the great responsibilities 
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resting upon the nation and the church, 
is one that should meet with the widest 
and most earnest response.” 

Don’t forget Home Mission Week! 

‘* Chris’mus Gif’ !” 

Now is the time to prepare the Christmas 
boxes for the mission stations. In all the 
interest and work which affairs military 
are demanding, affairs missionary must 
not be overlooked. Make ready your 
Christmas gifts for the missionaries now! 

Because of infantile paralysis in many 
sections of the country, old clothes should 
not be included in Christmas boxes unless 
by request of the missionary. We under- 
stand that to the Indian reservations espe- 
cially old clothes must not be sent. Send 
simple new gifs to gladden many who will 
not otherwise be remembered. 


The Italian Conference 

Early in September the nineteenth 
Annual Convention of the Italian Baptist 
Missionary Association of America was 
held in the First Italian Baptist Church 
of Philadelphia, bringing together many of 
the pastors of the Italian churches and 
missionaries of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sion Society. The program, full of good 
things, consisted of addresses, papers, 
discussions and open-air services. 

Of particular interest to the women dele- 
gates and missionaries was the conference 
for them on Wednesday morning. Mrs. 
Conversano presided, Miss Ethel Downs- 
brough led the devotional service, and 
speeches were made by Miss Mae Jenkins, 
Miss Mildred Jones, Miss Eva McCoy, 
Miss Helen Story, Miss Annie Miller and 
Mrs. Maplesden. 

At the close of the women’s conference 
the question of organizing a Woman’s 
Auxiliary was presented and the plan met 
with the cordial approval of all present. 
The Auxiliary was organized along simple 
lines, officers were elected and by-laws 
adopted. The plan was given the-hearty 
approval of the Italian Association. 

The meetings as a whole afforded the 
opportunity of discussing the many prob- 
lems connected with the Italian fields, 
and of hearing from the leaders the advance 
made during the year and the pressing 
need of a larger ministry. — Mrs. Katherine 


S. Westfall. 


“latte | 
% FROM HERE AND THERE % 
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Miss Ida Knudsen of Brooklyn, N. Y., 


writes: ‘Our Mission Society of the 
Eastern States collected money this sum- 
mer for a tent. It is the first time any- 
thing of this kind has been done. The 
tent was erected in a neighborhood about 
twenty blocks from our church among a 
population which was mainly Swedish. 
Meetings are now being held every even- 
ing except Monday and there are children’s 
meetings two afternoons a week. We feel 
grateful to God for His goodness and pray 
that many souls may be won for His 
Kingdom.” 


As District Secretary for the Central 
District, which includes Michigan, Illinois 
and Missouri, Miss Erminie Broadstone 
has been chosen. Besides secretarial work 
in the First Baptist Church of Dayton, 
Ohio, Miss Broadstone has had several 
years’ experience in Y. W. C. A. work 
in Portsmouth, acting as the industrial 
secretary. The Central District is very 
fortunate in securing the services of Miss 
Broadstone. 


“The development of agriculture,” 
writes Miss Cora E. Pettus of Clarksville, 
Tenn., “is more widespread than I have 
ever seen it. Along with that development 
has gone the growth of the spirit of loyalty 
to country. Even the little colored chil- 
dren have caught the spirit of patriotism. 
Songs of praise to Old Glory can be heard 
in all the places of worship and in the 
streets as well. The work seems to be in 
a better condition than I have ever seen 
i’ 

Mrs. Anna Klawson of Binghampton, 
N. Y., writes: “‘ It was a blessing to me to 
be able to minister in a home where the 
mother died leaving seven children. These 
children attended our Sunday school 
before the mother died but now the father 
will not let them come. Will you who 
read this pray that the way may be opened 
for them to come again? ” 


Miss Ida Ross conducted the first Daily 
Vacation Bible School in Hammond, Ind., 
this year. It proved a success in every 
way. The enrolment was 73 and the 
average attendance 35. The boys came in 
the morning for industrial work and the 
girls in the afternoon. They learned the 
Ten Commandments and the Beatitudes 
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as well as heard and retold the Old Test- 
ment stories. 


** A new line of work has been going on 
here,” writes Mrs. Carrie Bell McQueen 
of Birmingham, Ala. Canning! I have had 
a great part in this. Visits were made and 
the people were urged to build fences 
around their houses and to make gardens. 
Clubs were organized in every district. 
The result was a fine lot of all kinds of 
vegetables well canned.” 


Miss Selina Fraser, who is doing city 
mission work in Washington, D. C., tells 
an interesting incident: ‘‘ One woman who 
was loyal to the Roman Church three 
years ago is full of zeal for our work now. 
She has just moved near a mother of ten 
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Missionary Bumps 


I reached Gordonsville (Ala.) after a 
most thrilling experience. I had been 
sent ahead to be on time for the Bible 
lesson. The driver was ignorant of the 
roads, the wagon was frail, being joined 
together with ropes, wire, sticks and rags, 
and the roads were the worst I have ever 
seen. After eight miles of bumping along, 
when the wagon seemed to be creaking its 
worst, we came to a stream. In the very 
center, while my heart was standing still, 
the wagon came to a full stop and the horse 
paused to drink! 

Once more on our way, I settled down 
to study my Bible lesson, which was to 
be on “Ambassadors for Christ.” I 
reached the part in Acts 18 : 9, 10, where 
it is told that an ambassador must know 
no fear. We were in the woods with not 
a house for miles around. Suddenly, 
without a moment’s warning, the horse 
jumped, tore himself from the buggy and 
ran away, while the wagon and man fell 
over me. I am akin to Jeremiah and of 
course I wept. The old driver tried hard 
to be manly but he had been hurt, too. 
He finally helped me out and left me stand- 
ing-unsteadily as he limped away to get 
the horse, who stood impudently at a 
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who does not attend any services. Just 
last week she tossed her head and said, 
‘You wait and I will bring her and the 
ten children with me.’ ” 


Miss Anna Kvamme, who works among 
the mining people of Carneyville, Wyo., 
writes that during the summer the mining 
camps are not so thickly populated as 
during the winter months because early 
in the spring the people move to their 
homesteads to remain until fall. The 
autumn months bring them back again 
with many new ones among their numbers 
and then the work of the kindergarten, 
which is so successful in Carneyville, and 
the services and the calling begin in 
earnest. 
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I vowed 
to myself that I would not go another mile 


little distance, neighing at us. 


in that wagon. I wondered if I was really 
in the place God wanted me to be. Then 
I said, ‘‘ God never could use a cry-baby. 
I must go to the Convention and teach the 
Bible lesson, regardless of how I feel and 
look.” 

Fully an hour passed before we had 
hitched the horse to the wagon with ropes 
and rags and wires and chains. Meanwhile 
I discovered the cause of the runaway. 
The strings had slipped off the shaft and 
this had stuck into the horse. No wonder 
he ran away. I discovered, too, that the 
horse was blind in one eye. I really be- 
lieve that the driver was, too, for it kept 
me occupied the rest of the way showing 
him the holes in the road. I reached 
the meeting at 2.30 in the afternoon, 
muddy from head to toe and hopping about 
on one foot 

I always said I wanted to be a real mis- 
sionary and get some bumps. Well, I 
surely had some that day.— Mrs. Mattie 
D. Griggsby, Missionary among the Negroes, 
Fireside School, Nashville, Tenn. 


A Little Prayer 
I had the pleasure of helping Miss 
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Jones in the vacation school at Edwards- 
ville, Penn., this past summer. The 
school was not large but the increase in at- 
tendance was most gratifying. We opened 
with an attendance of twelve and increased 





MISS JONES’ D. V. B. S. AT EDWARDSVILLE, 
PENN. 


to-seventy. I think it is the first vaca- 
tion school I ever worked in where the 
opening exercises were as great an attrac- 
tion as the industrial work. The children 
learned a new song and memorized a 
Bible verse every day. About ten of 
the children knew every verse we had 
learned when school closed. 

One day one of the little ones met me on 
the street. As we walked along and 
talked she told me how much she loved to 
go to church. She said that sometimes 
she had to stay at home to care for the 
baby so that the mother could go. And I 
wish that every one might have seen her 
sweet, uplifted face, so full of love and 
warmth and enthusiasm, as she said 
earnestly, “ And after everybody has gone 
and the house is still, I put the baby on 
the bed and go into the front room and 
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shut the door and say a little prayer to 
Jesus. And it makes me so glad.” When 
she said this, it almost made me want to 
cry but still more it made me see how 
really worth while this work is. — Miss 
Belle Chisakofsky, missionary among the 
Slavic populations. 


Along the Jesus Road 


How the needs of these people pull on 
the heartstrings! I long to go to them 
and tell them about the One who cares 
for them and is more than able to meet 
their needs. It seems that we just must 
make them see. I think I realize in a 
little measure how Jesus felt as He wept 
over Jerusalem. 

“Yes, we believe the Jesus way is 
right,” we hear repeatedly. But fear of 
ridicule and persecution still keeps a 
strong hold upon them. Gradually they 
are losing faith in the old way and the 
Christians are improving their opportuni- 
ties to get the good news to their people. 
Although the non-Christians will not at- 
tend the church services, they will listen 
in their homes or when alone with the 
Christians. More personal work is being 
done now than at any time that I know of 
before. — Mrs. Bertha I. Beeman, Mis- 
stonary among Hopi Indians, Toreva, Ariz. 


Sunshine Center 


Sunshine Center is a mission for colored 
children which has been in operation nearly 
two years. We are now in our own build- 
ing, recently purchased for us by the white 
and colored Baptists of this state. It 
certainly gives one a feeling of gratitude 
to labor in such a beautiful building; 
indeed the comfort offered here cannot fail 
to contribute much to the uplift and 
development of the children. Located 
as it is, in the midst of neglected children 
whose parents allow them to run the streets 
at will, our mission is surely a real center 
of sunshine. We are gradually attracting 
the children to us and are instructing them 
through classes, clubs, Bible stories and 
in other ways. They seem eager for the 
instruction. We are praying that the 
Master will bless the work and strengthen 
us to be of greater service to these little 
ones.— Mrs. Margaret V. Givens, Mais- 
sionary among Negroes, Louisville, Ky. 
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A RUSSIAN GROUP IN SAN FRANCISCO 


On Russian Hill 


* But to minister ” is the text that comes 
to my mind as I think of one who labors 
among the needy foreign peoples who come 
to our shores, helpless, ignorant and look- 
ing to us for so much that they do not 
receive. After six months of work among 
the Russians and Italians of San Fran- 
cisco I am convinced that we have a 
foreign mission problem within our own 
gates which is worthy of the very best 
endeavor and thought and attention that 
we can give it. 

I first won my way into the hearts of 
the Russians by evening classes, mostly 
attended by adult men who worked in the 
daytime. [also gave lessons to the women 
in their homes in the afternoons; these 
gave me a chance to establish a nearness 
to them which otherwise would have taken 
a long time. 

Then they asked me to help them in the 
Sunday-school and soon I had full charge 
of it. The morning and evening services 
are in Russian, but I persuaded them to 
let us have the Sunday-school in English 
for the sake of the children who want to 
be “ really Americans.” 

My Daily Vacation Bible School was 
one of the most interesting and profitable 
features of my work, although carried on 
under many disadvantages in one room 
of the little church building with no tables 
or equipment. I stretched two long boards 


over saw-horses and the children sat around 
these to do their handwork. Because of 
the inadequacy of my working plant I 
had to have two sessions, one for the boys 
in the morning and one for the girls in the 
afternoon. With the children’s help I 
did all of the janitor work. A week of 
follow-up work was added to the strenuous 
four weeks of regular work. 

One of the interesting results of the 
Vacation School was that it opened up 
work among a colony of Italians. ‘These 
people respond more quickly than the 
Russians to our message, but a problem 
has been raised, too, in that some of my 
little Russian children resent the coming 
in of the Italians. It gives a fine op- 
portunity to teach one of the really big 
truths, that is, the peculiar bigness of the 
gospel and its wonderful adaptability to 
all peoples. — Miss Alice B. Collyer, City 
Missionary in San Francisco, Cal. 


* * 


In regard to the law passed May Ist prohibit- 
ing any religious teaching in the schools in 
Mexico, Miss Genrich writes: “Our school is in 
splendid condition, with 350 enrolled. But since 
May Ist there have been no Bible lessons taught 
nor hymns sung. It seems strange. An inter- 
esting thing occurred in one of the first grades 
after Miss Kirby announced that there would 
be no Bible lessons or singing. One little girl 
said, ‘Miss Kirby said we could not have a 
Bible lesson and could not sing, but she didn’t 
say we could not pray. Let’s pray, Senorita.’ 
And they did.” 





— 
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they are good, practical molds which have 


been used successfully in various places 
and are worth trying again with any com- 
binations of material the program caterer 
may see fit to select. The Forum editor 
gratefully acknowledges indebtedness to 
Miss Gertrude R. Davis in the Literature, 
Department of the New England Branch 
of the W. A. B. H. M. S., who has used 
most of them effectively in her own 
woman’s circle. 

A Down-to-date School. ‘Arrange chairs 
for audience in aisles with rows between. 
Have maps, blackboard, table with call 
bell, globe, etc., as nearly like school as 
possible. Call meeting to order by ringing 
bell. Conduct opening devotional exer- 
cises. Then call four or more successive 
classes, either continuing the same teacher 
throughout or changing with the subject, 
according to the rotary system. 

(A) History-class: Reading of secretary’s 
minutes. Any missionary information of 
historical character. 

(B) Geography class: Use maps to 
explain our new district plan; the present 
field of the W. A. B. H. M. S., particularly 
the newly opened portions in Central 
America; locate leading missionaries, 
schools for Negroes, Indians, etc, in which 
we sustain workers; especially stress new 
plans for the conquest of the city — in 
fact, a good way in which to exploit the 
entire Conquest Program. 

(C) Arithmetic class (using blackboard): 
Visualize the treasurer’s report. Serve 
up numerical statistics, such as totals in 
our own Five-Year Program goals minus 
what has been accomplished, leaving the 
remainder to be done by 1921. Exploit 
the new United Apportionment Plan, 
working out the problem of the fair rela- 
tion between the total church apportion- 
ment and the amount for which the 
woman’s circle should be responsible (if 
duplex-envelope system is not yet in 
vogue). The total number of women in 
the church minus the number already allied 
with the mission circle equals the number 
to be mobilized. A further division may 
be performed, assigning to each woman 
present her task. A great variety of 
statistical material may be inspirationally 
handled. 

(D) Reading class: A splendid mission- 


ary story or leaflet—a climax to the 
session. 

Questions (“ cut and dried ” beforehand) 
may be used on any topic as a class recita- 
tion. This is a wonderfully suggestive 
plan for a meeting. 

A Traveling Library. A fifty-cent an- 
nual subscription entitles one to all the 
new leaflets of the W. A. B. H. M. S., as 
they come out from time to time. Have 
several such subscriptions among your 
women. Each month enclose complete 
units of the new literature plus anything 
else you choose to include, in a strong 
manila folder tied with tri-color ribbon and 
having a list of members’ names on the 
outside. Hand these out to the first 
woman of each series, at the regular meet- 
ing, and have them passed on as soon as 
read, each one crossing off her name from 
the list as she sends an envelope on its 
travels. In this way all the new literature 
may be put into the hands of a// the women 
— a very great cultural gain. 

Impersonations. These are always wide- 
awake meetings. There is tonic and spice 
in the use of the first personal singular 
number. In using Missionary Milestones, 
why not invite your women to a reception 
to meet the Men of the Reformation, the 
Wives of the Reformers, Pilgrims on the 
Road of Strong Hearts, A Group of Bap- 
tist Home Mission Leaders, etc. Each 
one gives his autobiographical sketch 
incorporating the material to be stressed, 
as, “I am Martin Luther. With this hand 
I nailed the ninety-five theses to the door 
of the Castle Church and hurled a defi in 
the face of the Pope. I will tell you how 
it occurred,” etc. 

A Cradle Roll Social. Mothers and 
babies come together first for a bright 
half-hour entertainment. This may be a 
Baby Show, the wee tots exhibiting their 
dolls dressed in Sunday best, each child 
walking along the row and pinning her 
card on the doll she considers the prettiest. 
Or a Coaching Parade may be given, the 
“cradle rollers”’ bringing their doll car- 
riages variously decorated and having a 
march, trundling them round and round 
the room to lively music. All the children 
old enough to leave their mothers are then 
taken by a nurse or kindergartner into 
another room and entertained with sand- 
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tables, games or stories, while a serious 
heart-to-heart talk is given the mothers 
on any desired topic, preferably linking 
them up with the new plans and policies 
of our society regarding missionary work 
among children (see Crusaders’ leaflets) in 
order that they may cooperate intelli- 
gently in the campaign for winning all the 
children for missions. Refreshments for 
young and old would, of course, be served 
when the two groups come together again. 

Would you like to hear about a Teacher’s 
Convention, A Progressive Party, A 
Puzzle Meeting, Down-to-date Spliced 
Questions, and a number of other excel- 
lent recipes for the mission-circle dietary? 
Look in the December issue of the Open 
Forum. Above all, send us your own good 
things, that we may have a real Woman’s 
Exchange in this department. 


ih 
Prayer Calendar for November 


Evening, morning and noon will I pray 


Nov. 9.— Miss Selina Fraser, city missionary, 
Takoma, D. C. 

Nov. 10.— Miss Martha Knowles, missionary 
among the Mexicans, 1061 E. St., Fresno, Cal. 

Nov. 12.— Miss Minnie Schulman, missionary 
among the Italians and Jews, 5805 Whittier 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Miss Adelaide T. 
Dickerman, teacher at Murrow Indian Orphan- 
age, Bacone, Okla. 

Nov. 13. — Miss Josie E. Lee, teacher among the 
Negroes, Americus Institute, Americus, Ga. 
Nov. 14.— Miss Clara S. Neilson, city mission- 

ary, 121 S. Hancock St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Nov. 15.— Mrs. Sadie Lewis Knuckles, teacher 
among the Negroes, Thompson Institute, 
Lumberton, N. C. 

Nov. 16.— Mrs, Lillian A. Hope, teacher among 
the Negroes, Hartshorn Memorial College, 
Richmond, Va. 

Nov. 17. — Miss A. Myrtle Jameson, missionary 
among the Slavs, 149 Ash St., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Nov. 19.— Miss Carolyn B. Rice, city mission- 
ary, 336 Loma Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Nov. 21.— Miss Berta Uriegas, missionary 
teacher among the Mexicans, 6a de Humboldt, 
No. 8, Puebla, Mexico. 

Nov. 22.— Miss Lillah L. Kirby, missionary 
teacher among the Mexicans, 6a de Humboldt, 
No. 8, Puebla, Mexico. 

Nov. 25. — Miss Melissa T. Virgin, teacher among 
the Negroes, Benedict College, Columbia, S. C. 
Nov. 27. — Miss Hattie C. Lewis, teacher among 
rhe Negroes, Mather Industrial School, Beau- 

fort, S.C. 

Nov. 28.— Miss Hannah Seils, retired, North 
Freedom, Wis. 

Dec. 1. — Miss Mary O. Lake, missionary among 
the Porto Ricans, 3 Bertoli St., Ponce, P. R. 
Miss Emily M. Sedgwick, instructor at the 
Baptist Missionary ‘Training School, 2969 
Vernon Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Dec. 2.— Miss Grace A. Bond, teacher among 
-~ i ae Mather Industrial School, Beau- 
ort, 3. &. 
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Dec. 5. — Mrs. Marie Coltori Conversano, mis- 
sionary among the Italians and Jews, 830 E. 
163rd St., New York City, N. Y. 

Dec. 7. — Miss Eva Fewel, missionary among the 
Indians, Piute Indian Mission, Fallon, Nev. 


Advance Suggestions for Christmas 
Literature 


The time to think vf Christmas gifts is at hand. 
For the lover of missi»ns who is looking for some- 
thing to give in renembrance of the King’s 
birthday, the followin; suggestions are offered: 
One Girl’s Influence, Robert E. Speer...... 0.50 

The story of one Christian girl for other 

Christian girls. 
Angel Island, Mary Bamford 

The story of the Ellis Island of the 

Pacific coast; an account of oriental 
immigration. 
Legends and Folklore of the Iroquois Nation.. 10 

Attractive, new Indian material. 


Giovanni. Stories of an Italian Boy, Anita 

Be POU. och ccc ccc tos cereue cs 

Cloth, 50 cents; Paper 30 cents. Post- 
age extra. 


The Twenty-third Psalm, as rendered by 
Isabel Crawford in the Indian Sign 


Eanguatec ccs sun ecbasseccgancess “aa 
Surprise Packet of Stories for Children..... a5 
Everyland, a monthly Magazine for Children 

“oh eee er eet ee Se POTS 1.00 
Literature Department, 
2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, III. 
New State Directors 

California (S)— Miss Grace M. Davis, Los 
. Angeles (Y. W.). , 
Dist. of Columbia — Miss Jessie Burrall (Assis- 

tant). 


Secretary Directors for Children’s Work 


Iowa — Miss Lena Searcy, Perry. 

Minnesota — Miss Mary Pratt, Minneapolis. 
Montana — Mrs. W. R. C. Stewart, Bozeman. 
North Dakota — Mrs. Winlow, Grand Forks. 
New Hampshire — Mrs. F. S. Hartley, Rochester. 
Oregon — Mrs. Frederic A. Olmsted. 


New Associational Directors 


Illinois — Bloomington Association, Miss Anna 
Roper, El Paso. Ottawa Association (Y. W. 
& Ch.), Miss Juanita Harris, Lostant. Peoria 
Association, Mrs. E. E. Leader, Monmouth. 

Indiana — Noble-LaGrange Association (Y. W.), 
Miss Grace Spurgeon, Wawaka. Orleans 
Association, Mrs. Pricy Terry, Huron. 


Iowa — Southwestern Association, Mrs. Oliver 
Patrick, Glenwood. ; 

North Dakota— Swedish Associations, Miss 
Tillie Lindblom, Kulm. ; 

Ohio — Zanesville Association (Y. W.), Miss 


Charma Moore, Zanesville. Dayton Associa- 
tion (Y. W.), Mrs. Grace Rock, Urbana. 
Oregon — Umpqua Association (Y. W. & Ch.), 

Mrs. R. C. Hall, Eugene. 
Pennsylvania — Abington Association, Mrs. John 
Vassar, Scranton. Bradford Association, 
Mrs. W. O. Price, Troy. Allegheny Associa- 
tion (Y. W.), Miss Hazel E. Weinman, Port 
Alleghany. Tioga Association (Ch.), Miss 
Florence Edwards, Harrison Valley. Brad- 
ford Association (Y. W. & Ch.), Miss H. W. 
Fassett, Canton. 
West Virginia— Mt. Pisgah Association, Mrs. 
N. E. Rymer, Glenville. 
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Jones in the vacation school at Edwards- 
ville, Penn., this past summer. The 
school was not large but the increase in at- 
tendance was most gratifying. We opened 
with an attendance of twelve and increased 
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to*seventy. I think it is the first vaca- 
tion school I ever worked in where the 
opening exercises were as great an attrac- 
tion as the industrial work. The children 
learned a new song and memorized a 
Bible verse every day. About ten of 
the children knew every verse we had 
learned when school closed. 

One day one of the little ones met me on 
the street. As we walked along and 
talked she told me how much she loved to 
go to church. She said that sometimes 
she had to stay at home to care for the 
baby so that the mother could go. And I 
wish that every one might have seen her 
sweet, uplifted face, so full of love and 
warmth and enthusiasm, as she said 
earnestly, “‘ And after everybody has gone 
and the house is still, I put the baby on 
the bed and go into the front room and 
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shut the door and say a little prayer to 
Jesus. And it makes me so glad.” When 
she said this, it almost made me want to 
cry but still more it made me see how 
really worth while this work is. — Miss 
Belle Chisakofsky, missionary among the 
Slavic populations. 


Along the Jesus Road 


How the needs of these people pull on 
the heartstrings! I long to go to them 
and tell them about the One who cares 
for them and is more than able to meet 
their needs. It seems that we just must 
make them see. I think I realize in a 
little measure how Jesus felt as He wept 
over Jerusalem. 

“Yes, we believe the Jesus way is 
right,” we hear repeatedly. But fear of 
ridicule and persecution still keeps a 
strong hold upon them. Gradually they 
are losing faith in the old way and the 
Christians are improving their opportuni- 
ties to get the good news to their people. 
Although the non-Christians will not at- 
tend the church services, they will listen 
in their homes or when alone with the 
Christians. More personal work is being 
done now than at any time that I know of 
before. — Mrs. Bertha I. Beeman, Mis- 


stonary among Hopi Indians, Toreva, Ariz. 


Sunshine Center 


Sunshine Center is a mission for colored 
children which has been in operation nearly 
two years. We are now in our own build- 
ing, recently purchased for us by the white 
and colored Baptists of this state. It 
certainly gives one a feeling of gratitude 
to labor in such a beautiful building; 
indeed the comfort offered here cannot fail 
to contribute much to the uplift and 
development of the children. Located 
as it is, in the midst of neglected children 
whose parents allow them to run the strects 
at will, our mission is surely a real center 
of sunshine. We are gradually attracting 
the children to us and are instructing them 
through classes, clubs, Bible stories and 
in other ways. They seem eager for the 
instruction. We are praying that the 
Master will bless the work and strengthen 
us to be of greater service to these little 
ones. — Mrs. Margaret V. Givens, Mis- 
sionary among Negroes, Louisville, Ky. 
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A RUSSIAN GROUP IN SAN FRANCISCO 


On Russian Hill 


** But to minister ” is the text that comes 
to my mind as I think of one who labors 
among the needy foreign peoples who come 
to our shores, helpless, ignorant and look- 
ing to us for so much that they do not 
receive. After six months of work among 
the Russians and Italians of San Fran- 
cisco I am convinced that we have a 
foreign mission problem within our own 
gates which is worthy of the very best 
endeavor and thought and attention that 
we can give it. 

I first won my way into the hearts of 
the Russians by evening classes, mostly 
attended by adult men who worked in the 
daytime. I also gave lessons to the women 
in their homes in the afternoons; these 
gave me a chance to establish a nearness 
to them which otherwise would have taken 
a long time. 

Then they asked me to help them in the 
Sunday-school and soon I had full charge 
of it. The morning and evening services 
are in Russian, but I persuaded them to 
let us have the Sunday-school in English 
for the sake of the children who want to 
be “ really Americans.” 

My Daily Vacation Bible School was 
one of the most interesting and profitable 
features of my work, although carried on 
under many disadvantages in one room 
of the little church building with no tables 
or equipment. I stretched two long boards 


over saw-horses and the children sat around 
these to do their handwork. Because of 
the inadequacy of my working plant I 
had to have two sessions, one for the boys 
in the morning and one for the girls in the 
afternoon. With the children’s help I 
did all of the janitor work. A week of 
follow-up work was added to the strenuous 
four weeks of regular work. 

One of the interesting results of the 
Vacation School was that it opened up 
work among a colony of Italians. ‘These 
people respond more quickly than the 
Russians to our message, but a problem 
has been raised, too, in that some of my 
little Russian children resent the coming 
in of the Italians. It gives a fine op- 
portunity to teach one of the really big 
truths, that is, the peculiar bigness of the 
gospel and its wonderful adaptability to 
all peoples. — Miss Alice B. Collyer, City 
Missionary in San Francisco, Cal. 


* * 


In regard to the law passed May Ist prohibit- 
ing any religious teaching in the schools in 
Mexico, Miss Genrich writes: “Our school is in 
splendid condition, with 350 enrolled. But since 
May Ist there have been no Bible lessons taught 
nor hymns sung. It seems strange. An inter- 
esting thing occurred in one of the first grades 
after Miss Kirby announced that there would 
be no Bible lessons or singing. One little girl 
said, ‘Miss Kirby said we could not have a 
Bible lesson and could not sing, but she didn’t 
say we could not pray. Let’s pray, Senorita.’ 
And they did.” 
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BY LILLIAN M. SOARES 


New York girls are to the front this year 
- with eleven fine representatives. 

The  Foreign-Speaking Department, 
opened for the first time this fall, has an 
enrollment of fifteen, representing the 
Norwegian, Italian, Danish, Mexican, 
Japanese, Porto Rican, German, Polish, 
Hungarian and Russian nationalities. 
These students have at least completed 
the common school education in their own 
country or here and some of them have had 
one or two years of high-school work. A 
special three-year course has been arranged 
for these in specific missionary training, 
covering also work in English, United 
States history, civics and the study of the 
mother tongue where possible. Foreign- 
speaking students who have finished high 
school or college are received into the 
undergraduate or graduate departments 
as are the American girls; a number of 
such are thus enrolled. 

Registration at this writing is not com- 
plete but the figures to date are: Foreign- 
Speaking Department, 15; Undergraduate 
Department, 51; Graduate Department, 
13; total, 79. One year ago at this time 
the registration was 64, increasing to 71 
before. the term was over. The entering 
class in all departments numbers 31. 

Several new teachers will greet the 
students this fall: 

Miss Florence Mason of Denison Uni- 
versity, a high school teacher for the last 
two years and a specialist in physical cul- 
ture and expression, will have charge of the 
classes in gymnastics, oral expression and 
written English for the freshmen under- 
graduates. 

Miss Faith Hunter Dodge, Ph.B., a 
successful teacher of Romance languages, 
Adrian College, James Millikin University, 
University of California, who has traveled 
through France, Spain, Switzerland and 


Porto Rico, will teach Spanish and Roman 
Catholicism, while preparing herself to go 
as a missionary to the Spanish-American 
field. 

Miss Delos James, M.A., graduate of 
and instructor in the University of Denver 
for two years, specialist in Religious Educa- 
tion, director of community work, Cook 
County Sunday-School, Sunday-School 
Visitation and Child Study, will have 
special classes. 

New additions to the teaching force 
from among the ministers of the city are: 
Rev. Ingram E. Bill of Parkside Church, 
who will lecture on “ How we got our 
Bible”; Rev. Clyde Beckwith of Taber- 
nacle Church, who will have a course on 
the Songs of Israel; Dr. Samuel J. Skeving- 
ton of Belden Avenue Church, who will 
have charge of the public speaking. Dr. 
F. L. Anderson of the Baptist Executive 
Council, Rev. Mr. Holt of Immanuel 
Church, Dr. Goodspeed and Dr. Moncrief 
of the University of Chicago are this year 
continuing their splendid work. 

The school was opened with a strong 
Leadership Institute of four days on 
“The Message of Christianity.” The 
formal opening was on the evening of 
Sept. 17th, with an inspiring address on 
* Joy in Service,” by Dr. W. H. Main, of 
the First Baptist Church of Chicago. 

On September 21st a reception was given 
to the new students and to the Chicago 
chapters of the World Wide Guild; Miss 
Alma Noble, Miss Alice Brimson and Miss 
Gladys Topping being the special guests. 
A patriotic program was given, including 
patriotic music, a processional of the na- 
tions and a gripping address by Miss 
Frances Greenough, Student Secretary of 
the Central Field Committee Y. W. C. A., 
on “ The Message of War Time to Christian 
Womanhood.” 
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“The work with the Japanese never 
fails,’ writes Miss Barkley from San 
Pedro. “ We have learned that the 
Japanese do not like to have meetings in 
a place like an office. We need a building 
of our own at the fish wharf. There will 
soon be a Japanese village with a public 
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Many large steamers from Japan 


school. 
We find these people’ 


come to San Pedro. 


always ready to attend a service or to take 
something to read. The women in our 
class are always respectful and attentive. 
We are hopeful that they may some day 
learn the true way.” 
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BY ESTELLA S. AITCHISON 


The Mission Circle Dietary 


One of the best by-products of the war 
for the American housewife will be the 
development of the art of serving elemental 
foods in so appetizing a way as to render 
them delicacies. Never before did cooking 
come so near to qualifying as a fine art. 
It is encouraging to note that the same 
method is rapidly transforming missionary 
meetings and that wherever women are 
willing to mix brains and pains with the raw 
material formerly served to “the faithful 
few,” the knotty problem of getting people 
interested in missions is solved. 

‘Every woman in the church enlisted 
in the mission circle!”’ If your women are 
now successfully mobilized and must be 
put to work, or if you are yet eagerly 
searching for recruits, think upon the 
following suggestions. 


Special Program Material for 1917-1918 


Senior study book, ‘ Missionary Mile- 
stones.” 

Junior study book, “ Bearers of the 
Torch.” 

Young people’s 
Italian in America.” 

Annual report of the W. A. B. H. M. S., 
** From Ocean to Ocean.” 

Conquest Program literature, including 
studies on “ The Conquest of the City.” 

New organizational material concerning 
** The Children’s World Crusade.” 

(“The Jewel Band,” “The Heralds ” 
and “ Crusaders ’’). 


Program Molds 


An infinite variety of puddings: may be 
turned out from the same molds. ‘That is 
all we claim for the ensuing suggestions; 


study book, “ The 
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they are good, practical molds which have 


been used successfully in various places 
and are worth trying again with any com- 
binations of material the program caterer 
may see fit to select. The Forum editor 
gratefully acknowledges indebtedness to 
Miss Gertrude R. Davis in the Literature, 
Department of the New England Branch 
of the W. A. B. H. M. S., who has used 
most of them effectively in her own 
woman’s circle. 

A Down-to-date School. ‘Arrange chairs 
for audience in aisles with rows between. 
Have maps, blackboard, table with call 
bell, globe, etc., as nearly like school as 
possible. Call meeting to order by ringing 
bell. Conduct opening devotional exer- 
cises. Then call four or more successive 
classes, either continuing the same teacher 
throughout or changing with the subject, 
according to the rotary system. 

(A) History-class: Reading of secretary’s 
minutes. Any missionary information of 
historical character. 

(B) Geography class: Use maps to 
explain our new district plan; the present 
field of the W. A. B. H. M. S., particularly 
the newly opened portions in Central 
America; locate leading missionaries, 
schools for Negroes, Indians, etc, in which 
we sustain workers; especially stress new 
plans for the conquest of the city — in 
fact, a good way in which to exploit the 
entire Conquest Program. 

(C) Arithmetic class (using blackboard): 
Visualize the treasurer’s report. Serve 
up numerical statistics, such as totals in 
our own Five-Year Program goals minus 
what has been accomplished, leaving the 
remainder to be done by 1921. Exploit 
the new United Apportionment Plan, 
working out the problem of the fair rela- 
tion between the total church apportion- 
ment and the amount for which the 
woman’s circle should be responsible (if 
duplex-envelope system is not yet in 
vogue). The total number of women in 
the church minus the number already allied 
with the mission circle equals the number 
to be mobilized. A further division may 
be performed, assigning to each woman 
present her task. A great variety of 
statistical material may be inspirationally 
handled. 

(D) Reading class: A splendid mission- 


ary story or leaflet—a climax to the 
session. 

Questions (“ cut and dried ”’ beforehand) 
may be used on any topic as a class recita- 
tion. This is a wonderfully suggestive 
plan for a meeting. 

A Traveling Library. A fifty-cent an- 
nual subscription entitles one to all the 
new leaflets of the W. A. B. H. M. S., as 
they come out from time to time. Have 
several such subscriptions among your 
women. Each month enclose complete 
units of the new literature plus anything 
else you choose to include, in a strong 
manila folder tied with tri-color ribbon and 
having a list of members’ names on the 
outside. Hand these out to the first 
woman of each series, at the regular meet- 
ing, and have them passed on as soon as 
read, each one crossing off her name from 
the list as she sends an envelope on its 
travels. In this way all the new literature 
may be put into the hands of a// the women 
— a very great cultural gain. 

Impersonations. These are always wide- 
awake meetings. There is tonic and spice 
in the use of the first personal singular 
number. In using Missionary Milestones, 
why not invite your women to a reception 
to meet the Men of the Reformation, the 
Wives of the Reformers, Pilgrims on the 
Road of Strong Hearts, A Group of Bap- 
tist Home Mission Leaders, etc. Each 
one gives his autobiographical sketch 
incorporating the material to be stressed, 
as, “I am Martin Luther. With this hand 
I nailed the ninety-five theses to the door 
of the Castle Church and hurled a defi in 
the face of the Pope. I will tell you how 
it occurred,” etc. 

A Cradle Roll Social. Mothers and 
babies come together first for a bright 
half-hour entertainment. This may be a 
Baby Show, the wee tots exhibiting their 
dolls dressed in Sunday best, each child 
walking along the row and pinning her 
card on the doll she considers the prettiest. 
Or a Coaching Parade may be given, the 
“cradle rollers” bringing their doll car- 
riages variously decorated and having a 
march, trundling them round and round 
the room to lively music. All the children 
old enough to leave their mothers are then 
taken by a nurse or kindergartner into 
another room and entertained with sand- 
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tables, games or stories, while a serious 
heart-to-heart talk is given the mothers 
on any desired topic, preferably linking 
them up with the new plans and policies 
of our society regarding missionary work 
among children (see Crusaders’ leaflets) in 
order that they may cooperate intelli- 
gently in the campaign for winning all the 
children for missions. Refreshments for 
young and old would, of course, be served 
when the two groups come together again. 

Would you like to hear about a Teacher’s 
Convention, A Progressive Party, A 
Puzzle Meeting, Down-to-date Spliced 
Questions, and a number of other excel- 
lent recipes for the mission-circle dietary? 
Look in the December issue of the Open 
Forum. Above all, send us your own good 
things, that we may have a real Woman’s 
Exchange in this department. 


oo 
Prayer Calendar for November 


Evening, morning and noon will I pray 


Nov. 9.— Miss Selina Fraser, city missionary, 
Takoma, D.C. 

Nov. 10.— Miss Martha Knowles, missionary 
among the Mexicans, 1061 E. St., Fresno, Cal. 

Nov. 12.— Miss Minnie Schulman, missionary 
among the Italians and Jews, 5805 Whittier 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Miss Adelaide ‘T. 
Dickerman, teacher at Murrow Indian Orphan- 
age, Bacone, Okla. 

Nov. 13. — Miss Josie E. Lee, teacher among the 
Negroes, Americus Institute, Americus, Ga. 
Nov. 14. — Miss Clara S. Neilson, city mission- 

ary, 121 S. Hancock St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Nov. 15.— Mrs. Sadie Lewis Knuckles, teacher 
among the Negroes, Thompson Institute, 
Lumberton, N.C. 

Nov. 16.— Mrs, Lillian A. Hope, teacher among 
the Negroes, Hartshorn Memorial College, 
Richmond, Va. 

Nov. 17.— Miss A. Myrtle Jameson, missionary 
among the Slavs, 149 Ash St., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Nov. 19.— Miss Carolyn B. Rice, city mission- 
ary, 336 Loma Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Nov. 21.— Miss Berta Uriegas, missionary 
teacher among the Mexicans, 6a de Humboldt, 
No. 8, Puebla, Mexico. 

Nov. 22.— Miss Lillah L. Kirby, missionary 
teacher among the Mexicans, 6a de Humboldt, 
No. 8, Puebla, Mexico. 

Nov. 25. — Miss Melissa T. Virgin, teacher among 
the Negroes, Benedict College, Columbia, S. C. 
Nov. 27. — Miss Hattie C. Lewis, teacher among 

rhe Negroes, Mather Industrial School, Beau- 


fort,.S. C. 
Nov. 28.— Miss Hannah Seils, retired, North 
Freedom, Wis. 


Dec. 1. — Miss Mary O. Lake, missionary among 
the Porto Ricans, 3 Bertoli St., Ponce, P. R. 
Miss Emily M. Sedgwick, instructor at the 
Baptist Missionary Training School, 2969 
Vernon Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Dec. 2. — Miss Grace A. Bond, teacher among 
ae i oe Mather Industrial School, Beau- 
art, 5, €. 
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Dec. 5. — Mrs. Marie Coltori Conversano, mis- 
sionary among the Italians and Jews, 830 E. 
163rd St., New York City, N. Y 

Dec. 7. — Miss Eva Fewel, missionary among the 
Indians, Piute Indian Mission, Fallon, Nev. 


Advance Suggestions for Christmas 
Literature 


The time to think of Christmas gifts is at hand. 
For the lover of missions who is looking for some- 
thing to give in remembrance of the King’s 
birthday, the following suggestions are offered: 
One Girl’s Influence, Robert E. Speer...... 0. 

The story of one Christian girl for other 

Christian girls. 
Angel Island, Mary Bamford..........-. zy 

The story of the Ellis Island of the 

Pacific coast; an account of oriental 
immigration. 
Legends and Folklore of the Iroquois Nation.. .10 

Attractive, new Indian material. 


Giovanni. Stories of an Italian Boy, Anita 

DO RORNIA roc cee hore antacnemetes 

Cloth, 50 cents; Paper 30 cents. Post- 
age extra 


The Twenty-third Psalm, as rendered by 
Isabel Crawford in the Indian Sign 
Ranetage. ct concedevadsccaraacvens 25 
Surprise Packet of Stories for Children..... 25 
Everyland, a monthly Magazine for Children 
POU VGAEs 6c deucusets dace Mamensodess 
Literature Department, 
2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, III. 


New State Directors 


California (S)— Miss Grace M. Davis, Los 

_ Angeles (Y. W.). ; 

Dist. of Columbia — Miss Jessie Burrall (Assis- 
tant). 


Secretary Directors for Children’s Work 


Iowa — Miss Lena Searcy, Perry. 

Minnesota — Miss Mary Pratt, Minneapolis. 
Montana — Mrs. W. R. C. Stewart, Bozeman. 
North Dakota — Mrs. Winlow, Grand Forks. 
New Hampshire — Mrs. F. S. Hartley, Rochester. 
Oregon — Mrs. Frederic A. Olmsted. 


New Associational Directors 


Illinois — Bloomington Association, Miss Anna 
Roper, El Paso. Ottawa Association (Y. W. 
& Ch.), Miss Juanita Harris, Lostant. Peoria 
Association, Mrs. E. E. Leader, Monmouth. 

Indiana — Noble-LaGrange Association (Y. W.), 
Miss Grace Spurgeon, Wawaka. Orleans 
Association, Mrs. Pricy Terry, Huron. 


Iowa — Southwestern Association, Mrs. Oliver 
Patrick, Glenwood. 

North Dakota— Swedish Associations, Miss 
Tillie Lindblom, Kulm. . 

Ohio — Zanesville Association (Y. W.), Miss 


Charma Moore, Zanesville. Dayton Associa- 
tion (Y. W.), Mrs. Grace Rock, Urbana. 
Oregon — Umpqua Association (Y. W. & Ch.), 

Mrs. R. C. Hall, Eugene. 
Pennsylvania — Abington Association, Mrs. John 
Vassar, Scranton. Bradford Association, 
Mrs. W. O. Price, Troy. Allegheny Associa- 
tion (Y. W.), Miss Hazel E. Weinman, Port 
Alleghany. Tioga Association (Ch.), Miss 
Florence Edwards, Harrison Valley. Brad- 
ford Association (Y. W. & Ch.), Miss H. W. 
Fassett, Canton. 
West Virginia— Mt. Pisgah Association, Mrs. 
N. E. Rymer, Glenville. 
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A Well Organized Church 


DO YOU KNOW OF ONE 


HE First Baptist Church of Detroit 
is an example of a church organized 
in recognition of the fact that its 

responsibilities are world-wide, and that 
it must live in relation to its whole task. 

There is a Church Missionary Com- 
mittee made up of men and women. This 
committee has a finance division which is 
in charge of the every member canvass, 
special pledges and the collection of 
pledges. There is also a Missionary 
Endeavor division having in charge local 
mission work, Sunday-schools, classes and 
preaching stations. 

A third division of the committee is the 
educational. This has worked out a 
graded course of missionary instruction 
which has been adopted by the church. 
If this could be generally adopted it would 
solve the missionary problems of the de- 
nomination. 

The program of suggestions includes 
monthly sermon in missions by pastor 
(a scheme of topics is included), monthly 
missionary prayer-meetings, distribution 
of literature under supervision of commit- 
tee, securing of subscriptions to Missions 
presentation by returned missionaries, 
sending of delegates to conferences and 
conventions, use of dramatic presentation, 
mission study classes, the payment of the 
expenses of the Missionary Committee 
from contingent fund of the church. 

The program in regard to mission study 
classes is as follows: 


VII. MISSION STUDY CLASSES 


1. We recommend the securing of a large 
registration of men and women for the Detroit 
Missionary F:ducational Institute, October 8-12. 

2. One Sunday-school Room shall be desig- 
nated as the “ Missions Room.” This shall be 
equipped with maps, charts, pictures, literature, 
In this room missions 


and missionary curios. 





THAT CAN EXCEL IT? 


shall be taught each Sunday according to a 
definite curriculum of mission study to be provided 
for the Sunday-school. 

3. Two persons shall be secured as teachers of 
missions. One shall give several courses of 
study during the year, adapted to groups of 
Intermediates. The other at another time in 
the year shall present courses of missionary 
instruction adapted to groups of Juniors. 

4, Adult Men’s Classes such as the Business 
Men’s Class, the Yoke Fellows, and the Baracas, 
and mixed classes, shall, at two different seasons of 
the year, present for four consecutive Sundays 
courses of study such as a course in the fall on 
“The Sons of Italy,” and in the spring, a course 
on “ The Lure of Africa.” 

5. For the women of the church, Sunday- 
school, and congregation, we recommend that 
a number of groups be formed for mission study; 
that the home mission book be studied at one 
season of the year, and the foreign mission book 
at another season of the year, all groups studying 
the same book in the same general season. 
This plan should incorporate such mission study 
groups as are already in existence. Some 
groups could well pursue their course in their 
Sunday-school classes for several consecutive 
Sundays during the Sunday-school hour. Other 
groups could meet on Church Day, and still 
others at such times as might prove to be most 
convenient. 

6. For the B. Y. P. U. Society, we recommend 
that the regular Conquest Missionary Course 
of that organization be pursued. But instead of 
a general missionary program being given one 
Sunday evening each month, that the Society 
be divided into groups on these Sunday even- 
ings for study of the course as prepared; 45 
minutes being given for class work, and then 
an assembly of the classes for 15 minutes of 
devotionals, and a review of the class work. 


The courses of study for the various 
departments of the Sunday-school are 
carefully worked out: 


I. PRIMARY DEPARTMENT (Age 6-8) 


Fall Study: 
** African Picture Stories ? — Katherine 
Hazeltine. 
“The Book of Little Black Brother” — 
Emily Huntley. 
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“Children at Play in Many Lands ” — 
Katherine Stanley Hall. 


Spring Study: 
“Italian Picture Stories ’’ — Genevieve 
Scherer. 
II. JUNIORS (Age 9-12) 
Fall Study: 


“ African Adventurers””— Jean Ken- 
yon MacKenzie. 

“The Story of David Livingstone ” — 
Vautier Golding. 

“Livingstone Hero Stories” — Susan 
Mendenhall. 

“ Heart-of-the-Jungle 
M. Skinner. 

Spring Study: 

“ Giovanni— Stories of an _ Italian 

Boy ” — Anita B. Ferris. 


INTERMEDIATE (Age 13-16) 
Fall Study: 
“‘ Livingstone the Pathfinder ” — Basil 
Mathews. 
Spring Study: 
For younger ones in this group, same as 
for II; for older ones, same as in IV. 


IV. SENIOR (Age 17-20) 
. Fall Study: 
“The Moffats ” — Ethel Daniels Hub- 
bard. 
Spring Study: 
“Sons of Italy ” — Antonio Mangano. 


V. ADULT 
Fall Study: 
1. Men’s Classes 
“The Lure of Africa ” — Corne- 
lius H. Patton, 

2. Women’s Classes 

* An African Trail” — Jean Ken- 
yon MacKenzie. 

3. Mixed Classes 

“David Livingstone” —C. Sil- 
vester Horne. 
Spring Study: 

Groups 1, 2, 3, “Sons of Italy ”— 
Antonio Mangano. 

Some of these classes might well review 
for a few Sundays, in the way of City 
Mission Study the following: 

“The Challenge of St. Louis ” — 
Geo. B. Mangold. 

“The Challenge of Pittsburgh” — 
Daniel L. Marsh. 


Tales’? — Ada 


ITI. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


1. “‘ Suggestions to Leaders ” are prepared for 
the teaching of a number of these courses. 

2. Material can be secured from “The De- 
partment of Missionary Education ” (Baptist) 
23 East 26th Street, New York City, or from 
the “ Missionary Education Movement,” 156 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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3. It might be well for the Church Missionary 
Committee to secure all the material suggested. 
If not used in teaching, it would be suitable for 
the library. 

4. (a) Those in Primary Department might 
well pursue the courses throughout the year 
alone with the other work. 

(b) Two or more classes of boys in the Junior 
Department might be united for a four weeks’ 
course to be given in the “ Missions Room.” 
Elections might be made from the courses 
offered for the fall. The same plan should be 
followed for the girls of this Department, they 
occupying the “‘ Missions Room ” for four weeks 
either preceding or following the presentation of 
the boys’ course. The same plan to be followed 
in the spring study. 

(c) The Intermediates might be grouped 
after the same manner as the Juniors; their 
courses being given, and the “ Missions Room ” 
being assigned, at a time not to conflict with the 
assignment for the Juniors. 

(d) The Seniors would probably best take 
their courses in their individual Sunday-school 
classes for four weeks in the fall and the same in 
the spring. 

(e) Those in Adult Department would proba- 
bly best follow their courses in their individual 
Sunday-school classes for four or six weeks in 
the fall and the same in the spring. The Mixed 
Class might elect “The Lure of Africa” or 
“An African Trail.” The women might form 
some study groups outside the Sunday-school 
and study “ The Lure of Africa.” 


A graded system of missionary work 
has been arranged for the girls and young 
women of the church, beginning approxi- 
mately at the age of 12 for the first group; 
14 for the second; 16 for the third; 18 
for the fourth; and 20 for the fifth. Each 
group to be graduated to the next higher 
group at the end of two years, the last 
group to. be merged with the Women’s 
Society. 

The definite plan of work is to be ap- 
proved by the Church Missionary Commit- 
tee. ‘The choosing of leaders for each 
group and the general supervision of the 
work is to be under the girls’ committee. 

The results of this careful planning are 
already manifest. Almost all the girls of 
the church are connected with the World 
Wide Guild in five or six chapters. In all 
the church there are only twenty who 
contribute to church expenses who do not 
also pledge through the duplex envelopes 
for missionary objects. 


OF COURSE ALL THIS IMPLIES A LARGE CHURCH AND A 


DEVOTED BODY OF WORKERS, WHICH DR. VILLERS HAS 
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Have a School Correspondent 

In Missions recently, Miss Hilda 
Richmond told of a new custom which 
some Home Mission school teachers have 
started, of having students correspond 
regularly with patrons and friends outside, 
as a part of the English work. Miss 
Richmond has this further to say: 

The old habit of writing only when the 
Christmas box was received or on some 
special occasion is rapidly giving place to 
the new idea. It is an education in itself 
to write clear, concise, enjoyable letters, 
while the receiving of letters from inter- 
ested patrons is a joy to the girls who are 
just beginning to get a vision of usefulness 
and happiness in their school. Nobody 
but a starved young person knows what it 
means to get six or eight letters from an 
interested person each year— encourag- 
ing and helpful letters—some of them 
containing little gifts or bits of work to be 
done by the pupil. 

And it is simply wonderful how the 
pupils improve in letter writing and in 
everything because of this monthly work. 
They begin with stiff little letters such as 
a child in the fourth or fifth grade would 
write, with the barest outline of their work 
and their former lives, but by degrees they 
learn that the unknown friend wants to 
know the intimate little details of the daily 
work, the poverty of their old lives, their 
aims and ambitions, their struggles and 
victories and their steady up-grade climb 
as the days go by, and they unfold like 
flowers rescued from unfavorable environ- 
ment and transplanted into good soil. A 
lady who has watched through letters the 
progress of a mountaineer girl during the 
three or four years she has been in school, 
and has been able to note the unfolding of 
a real Christian life in that short time, says 
that some of those supposedly crude, igno- 
rant girls in the southern mission schools 
would put many northern girls to shame 
with their attainments. They are so 





eager to drink in every opportunity: and 
every bit of knowledge that they uncon- 
sciously reveal their very hearts in the let- 
ters they soon learn to love as they write. 

So the custom has everything to com- 
mend it to other workers and other pupils. 
Paper and postage are cheap, and the time 
spent in writing letters can easily be taken 
from the language lesson or the writing 
lesson. It does not mean an added duty 
to the girls who have their hands so full‘ 
but the making of duty a real joy and pleas- 
ure for them. And on the other hand it 
creates an interest in the mission work 
that nothing else can do. The reading of 
a little bunch of letters from a transformed 
colored girl in the South induced a care- 
less woman to go into the business of help- 
ing her local society systematically. For 
she said if that was the kind of work done 
and if it could uplift such people she wanted 
to have a hand in it, and she did. 

A flourishing society of young girls in an 
Ohio town undertook the support of a 
young mountain white girl in a southern 
school and at Christmas they sent a little 
box filled with dainty things they had 
fashioned or bought for her. There were 
handkerchiefs, home made candy, pencils, 
notepaper, stockings, neckwear, a book. 
ribbons, a little silk bag and a number of 
trifles such as girls make each holiday 
season. The whole thing did not repre- 
sent the outlay of much cash, but it was a 
gift of love and they were wild with curios- 
ity to know what “ our girl ” would think 
of it. Well, she never wrote except that 
the box was received, after inquiries had 
been made, and to this day that society is 
a bit shy on helping any girl in school. The 
custom of letter writing would prevent 
such results. It establishes a_ kindly, 
helpful relation between patrons and stu- 
dents and therefore the custom should be- 
come a common one in every mission 
school. (This suggestion is practical and 
worthy of trial. - Ed.) 
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The Choice 
BY RUDYARD KIPLING 
THE AMERICAN SPIRIT SPEAKS: 


To the Judge of right and wrong, 
With whom fulfilment lies, 

Our purpose and our power belong, 
Our faith and sacrifice. 


Let Freedom’s land rejoice! 
Our ancient bonds are riven. 
Once more to us the eternal choice 
Of good or ill is given. 


In the gates of Death, rejoice! 
We see and hold the good — 

Bear witness, Earth, we have made our choice 
For Freedom’s brotherhood. 


Then praise the Lord Most High, 
Whose strength hath saved us whole; 

Who bade us choose that the flesh should die, 
And not the living soul. 


The Power of Christian Personality 


This story of the influence of a Christian 
man comes from Brazil. It is told in a 
letter to the editor from Rev. W. C. Tay- 
lor, of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Pernambuco: 

About four years ago there went back 
home from our Seminary a young preacher 
named Salles. He had come up from a 
weak church of perhaps a score of mem- 
bers. When he returned the priest had 
gotten in his work and no one would hear 
him preach but them. At their request 
he opened a school. The priest also opened 
a school. The priest’s school opened with 
a hundred while the Baptist school had 
only the poor children of the factory hands 
who were believers. Salles went on un- 
daunted. Pretty soon the people began to 
say: “‘ Have you noticed the children of 
the ‘new sect’ school? They can read 
and can write their names. All our 
children know is the catechism.” Gradu- 
ally the priest’s school dwindled and died 
while our young man’s school grew into 
new quarters and absorbed both the 


-priest’s school and another private school 


in town.. Then the sons of the rich plant- 
ers around began to patronize, until he 
has a night school, is pastor of a church 
which has grown to 100 members, and of 
two country churches organized nearby. 
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He edits a twice-a-week paper. He is 
city judge and the finest factor for law 
and order in that region — easily the first 
citizen of his town. 

To illustrate his influence one has to 
note only this new custom in the city. 
For many years the market has been on 
Sunday, as in most factory towns. Our 
young pastor thundered unceasing Nehe- 
miads at the desecrators of the Sabbath 
until he prevailed on the factory to let 
the hands out in the afternoon Saturday 
instead of at six o’clock. He induced the 
truckmen to come into town and now on 
Saturday afternoon is held what is known 
as “ the believers’ market.” 


The Late President Hyde’s Ideal 

“To weigh the material in the scales of 
the personal, and measure life by the 
standard of love; to prize health as con- 
tagious happiness, wealth as potential 
service, reputation as latent influence, 
learning for the light it can shed, power for 
the help it can give, station for the good it 
can do; to choose in each case what is 
good on the whole, and accept cheerfully 
incidental evils involved; to put my 
whole self into all that I do and indulge 
no single desire, at the expense of myself 
as a whole; to crowd out fear by devotion 
to duty, and see present and future as one; 
to treat others as I would be treated, and’ 
myself as I would my best friend; to lend 
no oil to the foolish, but to let my light 
shine freely for all; to make no gain by 
another’s loss, and buy no pleasure with 
another’s pain; to harbor no thought of 
another which I would be unwilling that 
other should know; to say nothing un- 
kind to amuse myself, and nothing false to 
please others; to take no pride in weaker 
men’s failings, and bear no malice toward 
those who do wrong; to pity the selfish 
no less than the poor, the proud as much 
as the outcast, and the cruel even more 
than the oppressed; to worship God in all 
that is good and true and beautiful; 
to serve Christ wherever a sad heart can 
be made happy or a wrong will set right; 
and to recognize God’s coming kingdom in 
every institution and. person that helps 
men to love one another.” 
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Chat About Books 


If you wish to know the differences 
between Buddhism and Christianity, with 
view to understand how certain of the 
best ideals of Buddhism may be realized 
through Christ, there is a little book written 
for exactly this purpose by Professors 
D. C. Gilmore and J. F. Smith of Rangoon. 
It was written primarily for Buddhists, 
the missionary teachers believing that the 
best way to get Buddhists to study Chris- 
tianity is to treat fairly and sympathetically 
their own religion and indicate agreement 
and divergence. The Buddhism dealt 
with is that of the Pali texts, not the actual 
Buddhism of Tibet, China and Japan. 
The work is that of men who have devoted 
much time to this study, in order to prepare 
themselves to teach Christianity intelli- 
gently to the non-Christian students and 
scholars. It is interesting to note with 
what tact and delicacy they emphasize 
the point that Christianity will make void 
nothing essentially true in the moral law of 
Gotama, but will establish it, just as Jesus 
established the moral law of Moses. 
In place of the idea of extinction, usually 
attached to Nibbana (Pali, Nirvana being 
Sanskrit), they accept the definition, 
“the dying out in the heart of the fell 
fire of the three cardinal sins — sensuality, 
ill will and stupidity.” If this be true, then 
Christianity makes it possible to realize 
the ideal of Buddha, which his religion is 
powerless to do. For Buddhism teaches 
that Nibbana is to be attained through 
our own struggles, prolonged through many 
ages. The Christian ideal is that this 
deliverance from sin may be obtained at 
once by the working of a divine power 
in'us. As for Buddha giving God no 
place in his system, they believe he re- 
jected the pantheistic and _ polytheistic 
theolugies of his day as harmful, and 


rightly, but that if he had known the 
Christian conception of God he would have 
welcomed it. Gotama taught salvation 
by character; Christianity teaches salva- 
tion by grace through faith, but requires a 
more perfect character. Treating faith 
and love along the same lines, the conclu- 
sion is reached that at vital points Bud- 
dhism and Christianity are so opposed that 
both cannot be true. These points have 
been stated so clearly and fairly that the 
honest Buddhist must be led to ponder. 
The writers fearlessly leave the result to 
that religion which has proved its power to 
confer deliverance from sin and to make 
possible the realization of righteousness 
in the life. As a study in comparative 
religion, and as an example of the winning 
way in which to present the truth to a 
thoughtful and courteous opponent, we 
commend this to our reader$. Not all 
missionaries would agree in thus presenting 
the case, perhaps, but ministers will find 
the little book well worthy of considera- 
tion. It is published by the Association 
Press in Calcutta, and may be obtained 
from the Association Press, 124 E. 28th 
Street, New York. 


A Useful Handbook 


The First Lessons in Child Training. 
A Handbook for Mothers. By Lelia M. 
Walters. Evidently the book of a spe- 
cialist, and one that keeps close to its 
specialty. It has the note of experi- 
ence, and of authority in helpfulness. 
It is fundamentally wholesome, as it 
grapples with each arriving difficulty in 
the training of a child. It claims to be 
only a mother’s every-day text-book, but 
it is more than that. It is a teacher’s 
text-book also. (Standard Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati; 60 cents, cloth; 35 cents, 


paper.) 
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From Coolie to Spiritual Leader 


One year ago last Chinese New Year we 
graduated from the regular course in the 
seminary a man who has an interesting 
history. ._In 1908 he applied to Mr. Mc- 
Daniels of Soochow for a job on the Soo- 
chow Baptist Church, which was then in 
process of construction; there was no work 
but the hardest kind of coolie labor; Mr. 
McDaniel offered this and the man ac- 
cepted it. He continued on the job till 
the church was built, working faithfully 
and well. When the church was finished 
he applied for the position of janitor in the 
Yates Academy. Glad to get a trust- 
worthy man, Mr. McDaniel took him on 
in this capacity; here again he did his 
work to the entire satisfaction of all con- 
cerned and proved his ability and worth. 

Meanwhile he had become a Christian 
and joined the church; he expressed a 
desire to preach the gospel and in view of 
his good record the Soochow station recom- 
mended him for the Seminary. He entered 
the lowest class, a two years’ course 
offered for men of limited ability and at- 
tainment; his earnest character soon won 
for him the respect of both students and 
faculty. At the completion of the two 
years’ course he was advised to enter the 
regular course of the Seminary and get the 
fuller preparation. This he decided to do, 
although it meant the eating of a great 
deal of bitterness, because getting through 
the Seminary with a family is almost like 
the camel’s trip through the eye of a 
needle, exceedingly difficult. Upon his 
graduation the Soochow station was glad 
to have him return as an evangelist in that 
field. During his year of service he has 
shown himself to be a man of zeal and of 
developing ability. As a mark of the 
esteem in which he is held, just recently 
he was given a hearty call to become pastor 
of the very church which he helped to 
build. This is the more significant when 
you know that the teachers and students of 
Yates Academy and of the We Lin girls 


school worship in this church, and that 
some of the teachers in the academy were 
students in the school when Leo Paung Ze 
was janitor. These very teachers indeed 
were the most enthusiastic in extending the 
call. — C. L. BRoMLeEy. 


Chinese Administration 


Dr. A. F. Groesbeck of Swatow writes: 

Some of the most peaceful years in 
China have been enjoyed when a revolution 
was on. The reason is not far to seek; 
there is a general or overhead government 
represented by emperor or president and 
supported or overthrown very largely by 
the army. Recent reports from China 
reveal this to one, though he may never 
have lived in China. The people are not 
so very much interested in this overhead: 
government as long as it does not attempt 
to restore the monarchy, and especially 
the Manchu Dynasty. If such an attempt 
be made, the South will always protest 
by word and sword. This has also been 
made clear in all recent reports. 

Now there is also a local government of, 
by and for the people. This is a natural 
democracy resting upon the family, clan, 
or tribal institution. The scope and 
authority of this local government de- 
pends somewhat upon the overhead govern- 
ment, but not entirely, for the general 
government must always take into account 
the local. Now when there is a revolution 
at Peking, the local authorities are entirely 
competent to preserve order. They may 
even have their home guards, execute 
criminals, punish robbers, and settle up 
civil causes. When the government is 
able again to assume authority, there is no 
objection, and the local government sub- 
mits to a curtailment of its powers, taxes 
are again collected, and things assume 
their former position. In Southern China, 
especially, where the clan or tribe spirit 
and organization are strong, anarchy is 
impossible, whatever takes place at-Peking. 
Knowing conditions as I do, I fear my 
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friends have spent a good deal more anxious 
thought over Mrs. Groesbeck and children 
in China than I have. They are certainly 
entirely safe. The mission also stands 
high in the esteem of the good people and 
the bad ones too and the conditions would 
be extraordinary when it would be possible 
to interfere with us and our work. 


Fanciful Names in Bengal 


Rev. John A. Howard, of Midnapore, 
Bengal-Orissa, says one interesting phase 
of life there is the study of the meaning of 
names. ‘The name of a nearby river has 
the meaning, “A line of gold.” I have a 
friend whose name means “ Beloved’; his 
son’s name, “A Garland of Flowers,” and 
that of his daughter, “‘The Giver of 
Happiness.” A long, lean and hungry- 
looking messenger boy frequently comes to 
our house. He could appropriately be 
called ‘“‘ Daddy-Long-Legs,” but in reality 
his name means, “‘ The Dwelling Place of 


Sugar.” 
From Bapatla, India 


An incident of the past year shows how 
non-Christian students turn to God in 
trouble. During an epidemic of cholera 
in Bapatla, a Brahman student was seized 
by the disease in the class-room. Lifting 
his hand imploringly he turned to his 
Christian fellow-students and said, “‘ Pray, 
O pray for me. Only your God can save 
me.” The students prayed unceasingly. 
The prayer was heard and the lad’s life 
was saved. He is not ashamed to tell all 
of his faith in the prayer-hearing God of 
the Christians. This is by no means an 
isolated case. G. N. Thomssen. 


A News Letter from Ungkung, China 


Herewith we make our personal bow to 
you all, having just come to a new phase 
of work for Ungkung. Here are more 
than a million people who had no ready 
access to medical help. Ungkung is the 
central point and easily accessible to all 
of these people. There was not in our 
whole South China field a section more 
in need of a dispensary and hospital than 
this. 

On Sunday, March 3, we announced at 
the regular morning service that from the 
following day we would be open to receive 


the sick. Our ramshackle building in the 
rear of the church was still in the hands of 
the repair gang. The people started to 
come the first day and have been coming in 
greater numbers steadily. Here at the 
end of five and a half weeks we have treated 
479 different patients, average more than 
two surgical operations per day, and make 
about the same number of out-calls. 
The total capital available to start with 
amounted to about $250. With that sum 
we stocked with drugs and surgical ma- 
terials and put our old leaky building into 
usable condition. We have been open for 
something over five weeks and have 
treated nearly two patients for every dollar 
of American money invested; and our work 
is barely started. Does any one doubt 
that this will be a paying investment? 
Ten o’clock every morning our hospital 
chapel service sees from 30 to 60 people lis- 
tening to the gospel and joining in hymns. 
If we thought at first of opening only a day 
dispensary, the people showed us very 
emphatically that they expected and 
needed far more. Surgical patients and 
medical cases from a distance began to 
come in by ones, twos and _ half-dozens, 
and we were forced to provide places for 
them to sleep and stay after operation. 
One’s faith would be small if he faltered 
here and turned them away for lack of 
room. We put beds in all available cor- 
ners and began to build a ward to ac- 
commodate 20 more sick people. Before 
our first month was up we had the new 
ward completed and the money for it came 
from the Chinese friends. We can now 
take care of about 30 in-patients at once. 
You see we aim to make this new medical 
work self-supporting. Of course this means 
cutting and figuring closely and saving on 
every item. We have broken away from 
the custom long established and still 
adhered to by the largest hospitals in this 
part of China of giving away all medicines 
free. We are charging practically all 
comers the cost of the medicines and ma- 
terials we use in treating them. We be- 
lieve this to be a sound principle which 
can be practiced without hindering our 
work of evangelizing the people that come 
to us. The poor are not turned away; 
our margin with gifts from those in better 
circumstances covers our loss on the ma- 
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terials we give away free of charge. Hence 
if any of you good people want to send 
medical or surgical supplies we shall be 
very happy to receive them and they will 
enable us to do more for those among our 
patients who are not able to pay. The 
things we can always use are: Bandages 
of all widths of either heavy cotton or 
gauze, absorbent cotton, absorbent lint, 
small surgical towels about 12 in. by 24 in. 
or smaller, made of dish-towelling, bichlo- 
ride tablets, quinine, iodine crystals, soap, 
liquid or in cakes or bars, small scrubbing 
brushes, scissors. 

When there are things to be sent and 
they are suitable for parcels-post shipment 
they ought to be sent direct to Ungkung 
via Swatow, China, for quite recently China 
has entered the postal union and parcels 
now go to all post-offices in China. The 
rate is twelve cents per pound. 

We hope that we can keep all of you 
interested in the work we are doing here 
in China. Our own hearts are in the work 
and your prayers will help us. If some of 
you are letter-writers, write to us. Cor- 
dially yours, 

H. W. Newman. 


American Baptist Mission Hospital, 
Ungkung, via Swatow, China. 


FROM MRS. NEWMAN 
Dear FRIENDs: 

Shortly after Chinese New Year our 
girls’ school opened for the spring term with 
13 girls in attendance. Some of the older 
ones had graduated and gone elsewhere, 
but we have nearly caught up with the 
winter term registration by the coming of 
three new girls. 

The last little arrival I am sure would 
interest you. She’s a wee lassie, eight 
years old according to Chinese reckoning, 
but only about six as we foreigners count 
years. Her father and mother were just 
about to sell her as a slave girl when news 
of it reached our head teacher. No 
amount of persuasion could turn the 
parents from their purpose. They cared 
more for the $60 Mex. (about $30 gold) 
that they were to receive from the pur- 
chaser than for the little girl. Rice 
Sister, our teacher, said the little girl 
must not be sold, and she meant it, for in 
two days she had gotten together from 
friends and her own scant earnings the 


price for the child, and she bought her and 
has her now in school. I didn’t see the 
little girl until the day after she came, but 
Rice Sister told me that she was so thick 
with dirt you couldn’t see her skin, and 
she had on only one little coat and pair of 
trousers. That was a month ago, and even 
South China is a shivery place the first of 
March. 

The school is always a busy place, per- 
haps the studying aloud makes it seem all 
the more so, but the fact that four girls 
in a row are reading each a different book 
doesn’t seem to disturb any one in the 
least. Their favorite class is the one in 
gymnastics. I have the pleasure of teach- 
ing that, and it is a pleasure. I am sure 
you would agree with me if you could face 
those girls and see every one eager to do her 
very best. It is not always easy, for the 
teacher’s command of Chinese isn’t any- 
thing to boast of and a gymnastic vocabu- 
lary is a bit queer. But if I can get these 
girls to stand up straight, shoulders back, 
chests expanded and breathing deeply, I 


shall be happy. Another class that we. 


enjoy is one in mechanical drawing. In 
this I am trying to cultivate in these girls 
a sense of accuracy and exactness. It is 
characteristic of a Chinaman to do things 
* almost ” right or “ about ” as he is told. 
If you tell your cook to boil an egg three 
minutes, he thinks two will do just as 
well. 

We have been here such a short time that 
my letter must be very brief, but I do want 
you to know how happy we are to have had 
this opportunity opened to us. With 
these thousands of people around us the 
task seems such a big one, but we believe 
that with God all things are possible and 
we are expecting great things from Him. 
Won’t you pray for us, for our Christians 
here and for the vast multitude in this 
city and the surrounding villages as yet 
untouched by the gospel. Sincerely yours, 


ETHEL SmitH NEWMAN. 


Hindus find it difficult to comprehend 
disinterestedness in work. Many of them 
believe that the missionaries either receive 
so much money from the government per 
convert or have come to foreign countries 
because they couldn’t make a living at 
home. 
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FIELD SNAPSHOTS 
Africa 

During Dr. and Mrs. Leslie’s last fur- 
lough, their station work was conducted 
by Lemeke Bota, a recent graduate of the 
Kimpese school. Since then Lemeke has 
expressed a desire to be sent to some other 
more distant district to preach. It is this 
spirit of devotion that the Kimpese institu- 
tion is ever hoping to develop in its stu- 
dents, for Africa must be evangelized by 
its own people. 

Rev. A. V. Marsh of Ikoko is planning to 
erect as a memorial to his wife a church and 
school building which will seat 500. It 
will be built at Ntondo, the new site of the 
Ikoko station. 


Assam 


The bungalow under construction on the 
woman’s compound at Gauhati was leveled 
during a tornado in May, and soon after the 
mission house at Tika was destroyed by a 
storm. 


Bengal-Orissa 


Rev. Herbert C. Long, writing from 
Midnapore on his first impressions of 
India, mentions the peculiar similarity in 
the appearance of the men and women. 
Coming upon them from the rear it was 
often impossible to distinguish one from 
the other. The legs and arms of the men 
seemed to lack any evidence of muscular 
strength that one expects in a man and the 
long hair worn in a knot further pre- 
cluded recognition. Facial resemblance 
and similarity of clothing were noticeable. 

During the hot season in Midnapore all 
the schools and work begin at 6.30 in the 
morning and end at 10.30. For the women 
teachers, the day begins even earlier with 
the preparatory meeting for roll-call and 
prayer. 

School inspectors have a difficult time in 
Bengal learning the ages of the children, 
for scarcely any one in the country knows 
his age. 


Burma 


The Tavoy church has a society called 
the Ho Meesher. Its name implies its 
purpose — it is the Karen organization for 
Home Missions. 

Mr. Cope of Haka uses an apt figure 
when he says that in trying to cover two 
fields he reminds himself of a mother hen 
with a large brood of chicks. “In spite 
of swelling to the limit some are left out 
in the cold.” People are becoming Chris- 


tians in the most out-of-the-way places in 
the Chin Hills, which the busy missionary 
cannot hope to reach for years. 


China 

Because young people in China are not 
inclined to go far away from home to seek 
an education, it is significant when a 
college draws students from outlying pro- 
vinces. This is the situation now at 
Shanghai Baptist College, which is receiving 
applications from the youths of several 


provinces and of some of the largest and 
richest cities of East China. 


The Y. M. C. A. organization at Shan- 
ghai Baptist College entirely supports and 
manages a day school of 70 pupils in the 
mill district of the city and supervises 
social service work for the servants of the 
school. 


“ The stronghold of heathenism in China 
is the hearts of the women,” according to 
Dr. Groesbeck. ‘ These strongholds can- 
not be stormed but must be taken by the 
milder means of love and service,” and 
such service which reaches the homes only 
women can render. This is the special 


province of the woman missionary in every 
land. 


A Chinese business man in a small out- 
station of South China feels that attend- 
ance upon the Sunday services and weekly 
prayer meetings is not enough to fulfil his 
Christian duty, and he is arranging to 
have a special evangelist live and work in 
his neighborhood. He has already given 
the church building and funds to make 
the outstation self-supporting. 


Philippines 


Missionaries in the Philippines feel that 
in placing responsibilities so suddenly on 
the natives, the government made a mis- 
take, for very few of the natives are pre- 
pared to assume such important burdens. 
They need several years of thorough train- 
ing before they will be capable of maintain- 
ing the government. As it is, last year 
when native rule went into effect thousands 
of selfish, untrained politicians received the 
positions that Americans had held, and the 
control of disease, regulations of commerce 
and direction of the schools all weakened 
perceptibly. 


Before leaving the Philippines, Mr. I. N. 
Earle started a popular lecture course in 
astronomy at the Jaro school which has 
proven a great attraction. With Mr. 
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Bigelow’s financial aid a small telescope 
was secured and now students come from 
various schools nearby to attend the 
lecture at stated times and friendly rela- 
tions being established and strengthened. 


The Nurses’ Home of the Union hospital 
at Iloilo,which is the gift of the town people, 
was ready for occupancy in April. It 
is a practical addition to the hospital plant, 
for it is now possible to use all the space in 
the main hospital building for patients. 

The people of the Philippines are seeing 
the advantage of educating their children 
and willingly pay the expenses of private 
schools, including the teachers’ salaries, 
when a missionary can be found to super- 
vise the school and furnish teachers. So 
the necessity at present is to train native 
Christian teachers, and Mr. Maxfield, in 
charge of the work on the island of Negros, 
is rejoicing over the large number of young 
men and women who have joined the 
training class. They will be ready soon to 
open and conduct new schools; thirty-five 
are already teaching in the older schools. 


A Cheering Word from Burma 


A. B. Mission, Maubin, Burma, 
April 29, 1917. 


We are watching the Five Year Program with 
much interest and with prayer. Since we have 
returned to the field we have seen that come to 
pass which may be a help to you who are at 
home if only you had the facts in hand. In 
different places various points of the Five Year 
Program will receive an overwhelming demon- 
stration of its being an easily attainable goal, 
instead of an ideal so far out of reach that striv- 
ing is vain. 

We returned to the field with a definite plan 
for an intensive evangelistic campaign, and the 
means to carry it out. It was in full confidence 
that God will honor the preaching of the Word. 
He has done so beyond our greatest expecta- 
tions. There were reported to me 191 baptisms 
at the time of the Association, which is about 
one to every six members, but that report had 
to becorrected, for I found that 11 of that number 
really belonged to last year. That you may not 
only have the enthusiasm but also the facts, I 
have gathered up the following. Enthusiasm 
based on facts can stand any test and will not 
shrink. 

From the reports of the Association for the 
past ten years I find the average total member- 
ship per year was 1,172; average number of 
baptisms per year, 70; rate of baptisms, 1 to 
every 16 members. The two largest ingather- 
ings this field ever experienced excepting the 
present year are included in this average, making 
it larger than ordinary. In 1907 there were 
104 and in 1913, 100 baptisms. 

Now set in contrast to this the report of this 


year: Total membership at the beginning of the 
year, 1,243; number of baptisms during the 
year, and almost entirely gathered in during 
four months of special effort, 180; rate of bap- 
tisms to membership, 1 to every 7 members. 
That is the five year program in one point in 
one year. We hope and pray with the Master’s 
blessing not only to keep that up but to increase 
it, so that in five years we shall have gathered 
in not one to seven, but one for every one of 
our membership. This information is given 
merely as an illustration of what is possible and 
what is being accomplished in some places. 
C. E. Cuaney. 


Foreign Missionary Record 


ARRIVED 


At San Francisco, August 24, Rev. E. H. 
Cressey and Mrs. Cressey from China; Mrs. 
Luke W. Bickel from Japan. 

At San Francisco, August 1, Rev. A. D. 
McGlashan and Mrs. McGlashan from China. 

At Vancouver, September 17, Rev. W. S. 
Sweet and Mrs. Sweet from China. 


SAILED 

From San Francisco, September 1, Rev. C. 
H. Tilden and Mrs. Tilden, Assam; Miss Anna 
E. Long, Assam. 

From San Francisco, September 15, Rev. 
J. A. Curtis and Mrs. Curtis, South India; 
Rev. E. H. Clayton and Mrs. Clayton, China; 
Rev. A. H. Sisson and Mrs. Sisson, Burma; 
Miss E. Marie Holmes, Assam; Miss Nettie 
Holmes, Assam; Miss Nona Finney, Burma; 
Miss Ethel Hunt, Burma; Miss Maud Kinna- 
man, M.D., South India; Miss Dorcas Whita- 
ker, South India; Miss Alice Bixby, Japan; 
Miss Gladys Thacker, Bengal-Orissa. 

From Vancouver, September 27, W. R. Morse, 
M.D., and Mrs. Morse, China; Rev. F A 
Steadman and Mrs. Steadman, Japan; Rev. 
Henry Huizinga, Ph.D., and Mrs. Huizinga, 
China; Miss Carrie Slaght, M.D., China. 


MARRIED 


Miss Bessie E. Harvey to Rev. E. N. Harris 
a at Lagrange, Mo., September 6, 
1917. 

Miss Anna E. James to Rev. Henry S. Phil- 
pott, appointed to Burma, at Hackensack, 
N. J., September 22, 1917. 


DIED 


‘ae R. E. Price, August 19, 1917, at Mound, 
inn. 

Theodore Harvey Clark, son of Rev. and 
Mrs. Joseph Clark of the Congo Mission, at 
Mesopotamia, September 9, 1917. Mr. Clark 
was in Army Y. M. C. A. work and died of 
heat prostration. 

George Adams Latimer, son of Rev. and Mrs. 
J. V. Latimer of Huchow, China, September 
19, 1917, at Huchow. 


MRS. R. E. PRICE 


News comes too late for longer announce- 
ment in this issue of the death of Mrs. R. E. 


. Price, widow of a missionary who returned to 


India after her husband’s death and carried 
on the work there until her return to this 
country was necessary. Two of her daughters 
are missionaries of the Foreign Society, Mrs. 
Dwight C. Holton of Japan and Miss Eva 
Price of Burma. A devoted life of great useful- 
ness has closed. 
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Evangelism in Porto Rico 


BY C. S. DETWEILER 


Evangelist A. B. De Roos of Mexico 
has been spending three months with our 
churches in Porto Rico. This is the first 
time that we have had a man of marked 
evangelistic gifts giving his entire time 
to that form of ministry. All of the pas- 
tors are clamoring for his assistance, and it 
is plain to be seen that the three months 
he has devoted to Porto Rico are far too 
short. 

While he was here we held our summer 
institute for pastors in Rio Piedras, during 
which evangelistic services were conducted 
each night. Our men were very apprecia- 
tive of these meetings, and since then I 
have been hearing of different ones who 
went back to their fields and spread the 
fire of evangelism at home. From five 
or six of these fields have come news of 
conversions and of a general quickening. 

One brother, who has recently entered 
the ministry, writes of special services and 
forty-two professions of faith on his field, 
but adds that there has also been persecu- 
tion. He had not known before what it 
was to suffer for the gospel. People have 
shut the door in his face; three young 
people whom his wife had invited to the 
services have been discourteous to her. 
His landlord increased his house rent to a 
price he could not pay, and when he tried 
to rent another house, he was told that he 
could have it only on condition that he 
would sing no hymns there. All this was 
a new experience to him. 

Another brother writes that after being 
with the evangelist a few weeks he feels 
better prepared for personal work and is 
seeing the result of his work. Already he 


says there are 48 professions of faith on his . 


field, and his several churches are full of 
new life. 

Brother De Roos has just finished a 
series of meetings in Ponce and in the 
Playa near by, where like interest has been 


manifested, although it is the hottest time 
of the year and work of every kind is 
slack. There have been 50 conversions in 
Ponce and over 30 in the Playa. We are 
sorry that he cannot be with us long 
enough to visit all of the churches on the 
island. He left Sept. 26th to go to Cuba 
for a similar campaign. We are glad that 
our Home Mission Society has in its employ 
one who can give himself to evangelistic 
services in the Spanish tongue. Our field 
now extends into the Republics of Central 
America and we could well use more than 
one. 


Work in the Calumet Region of Indiana 
BY ROLLO C. SPEER 


Preparatory to a larger work for the 
steel mill cities of the Calumet region; 
the missions have been coordinated and 
Rev. R. C. Speer, pastor of the Indiana 
Harbor Church, appointed as Supervisor. 

The First Daily Vacation Bible School 
was held last year in Hammond. This 
year two were held, one in Indiana Harbor 
church and one in the East Hammond 
mission hall. The former had an enroll- 
ment of 138, average daily attendance of 
55. Fourteen nationalities and fifteen 
religious faiths were represented, Protes- 
tant, Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic and 
Jewish. ‘The mission school at East Ham- 
mond was also cosmopolitan in character. 
Bible story, song, and manual work en- 
gaged these children and opened many a 
friendly point of contact with the com- 
munity. 

Beside the regular missionaries — Rev. 
John Wank at Gary and Mr. Michael 
Szilagyi at Indiana Harbor and Calumet, 
Miss Ida Ross at West Hammond, Miss 
Myra Carter at East Hammond, Mr. Frank 
Sadowski at Hammond, and Miss Olive 
Warren at Gary, — there were Mr. Steve 
Balogh, Hungarian, Mr. Jacob Zinkow, 
Ruthenian, and Mr. Ksawery Chorko- 
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wciow, Polish. These men, under the 
direction of Pastor Speer, worked in vari- 
ous parts of the region laying foundations 
for future work. The Publication Society 
furnished two workers for the Indiana 
Harbor D. V. B. S., Mrs. Hazel Hancock 
and Miss Virginia Hart of Chicago. 

Funds are already being raised locally 
for a Neighborhood House in Indiana 
Harbor and a like work is planned for 
East Hammond. The Negro problem is 
becoming a live one, as the southern 
laborers have come North to fill up the 
large steel mills which are being constructed 
this year. A plan is on foot to house the 
New Hope Colored Baptist church in 
Indiana Harbor. The Negro Baptist 
church in Gary will also be enlarged and 
moved to suit its needs. 

The missionaries who have been on the 
field for the summer have gone from house 
to house and learned the home conditions, 
the numbers of men, women and children 
and what school the children attend, 
whether or not the parents speak English, 
and whether they own their homes. They 
have found that it is a man’s city; 60% 
of the adults are men. There are crowds 
of children in the streets, the homes are 
small and the boarders are many. 

Street meetings have been held through- 
out the summer by Brethren Szilagyi, 
Balogh and Chorkowciow in Calumet and 
by Brethren Zinkow, Chorkowciow and 
Speer in Indiana Harbor. Pastor Adams of 


Hammond was a speaker at the B. Y. P. U. 
convention in Detroit, while Pastor Wilson 
of Gary First and Wank of Gary Rou- 
manian, are holding the fort in that magic 
city. The First Church has a larger 
congregation, both on Sunday and mid- 
week, than any other Protestant church in 
the city. Miss Olive Warren renders 
heroic service among the people of South 
Gary. 

We regret the necessary shifting of 
workers at East Hammond, while we re- 
joice that Miss Myra Carter is to enter 
Franklin College for advanced work. It is 
hoped that a missionary will be secured to 
fill her very difficult place at once. 


Facts of Historical Interest 


The name of our first mission church in 
Nicaragua is “‘ La Primera Iglesia Bautista 
de la ciudad de Managua, Nicaragua.” 
(The First Church Baptist of the City of 
Managua, Nicaragua.) Organized with 42 
constituent members. 

Nicaragua, Central American Republic; 
area 49,200 square miles; bounded on 
north by Honduras, south by Costa Rica, 
east by Caribbean Sea (300 mile coast 
line), west by Pacific Ocean (200 mile 
coast line). Climate hot but not un- 
healthy; rainfall almost every day on 
Caribbean side, causing luxuriant vegeta- 
tion; agriculture the principal industry, 
especially coffee. Principal commerce with 
the United States. Population chiefly 
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Indian, negro and half-breeds. Nica- 
ragua proclaimed independence in 1821, 
in 1838 became a separate state, passed 
through many political disorders and 
revolutions. Population about half a 
million. Managua is the capital. 


A Helpful Visitation 


Lawron, Oxta., August 28. 

We, the members of the Conference of the 
Western Oklahoma Indian Baptist Association, 
desire to express our appreciation to the Board 
of The American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
for sending to us Dr. J. R. Brown of Bridgeport, 
Conn. He has done us great good. We have 
been made richer by the beautiful Christ-like 
spirit, by his wise counsels and by the whole- 
some Bible truths he has proclaimed. And we 
would urge that if possible a representative of 
your Board be sent each year to our Associa- 
tional meetings. 

We believe that this visit has been of great 
value not only to the workers, but to the Indians 
themselves, who have become personally ac- 
quainted with a member of our Board, no one of 
whom has ever visited our Association before. 
We believe that a continuation of such visits 
would contribute in no small degree to a larger 
growth of our Indian work; while at the same 
time enabling you the better to understand the 
conditions that obtain here. Your helpers in 
Indian Missions: 

Rev. H. H. Clouse, Rev. G. W. Hicks, Mrs. 
T. J. Davis, Committee; F. L. King, Sec. of 
Conference. 


Sunapee lena 
FIELD NOTES 
LAANAANKKKANNNAAKAKKNNNNNNN: 


Rev. C. S. Detweiler, General Missionary 
for Porto Rico for the Home Mission 
Society, has a happy plan of holding a 
series of two or three meetings with small 
groups of pastors for study, conference and 
inspiration. He feels deeply the isolation 
of the lives of some of these pastors, 
knows how little spiritual help they receive 
in their immediate surroundings, and finds 
these group meetings furnish opportunities 
yielding large returns in mutual help and 
strength. 





At Storer College any girl if she uses her 
opportunities may learn how to do hy- 
gienic cooking, how to clothe herself 
tastefully and economically, how to keep 
her hair and person as attractive as possi- 
ble, and she knows how to arrange flowers 
in front of her home, and her kitchen 
garden in the rear. While the boy, if he 


has aptitude, has learned to make the 
repairs on his own home, to fashion at 
least the ruder furniture in that home, and 
he can earn his living from the soil should 
he choose not to follow a profession. To 
such a home both the boy and girl will bring 
enough knowledge gained from books to 
realize that mind is more than body, and 
soul more than both, and they will have the 
Storer spirit of optimism and making good. 
They will also have a certain degree of 
culture, for all our students study both 
music and drawing. Thus Storer fits her 
boys and girls to live in a community so 
that the community respects them, and 
thus Storer is helping to eliminate the 
Negro problem. 


The last fifteen days of April were spent 
by Supt. and Mrs. William Keech, Miss 
Covington, Miss Garcia and Missionary 
Todd in an evangelistic tour in the western 
part of El Salvador, visiting the churches. 
One week was spent in Chalchuapa and 
several days in Atiquizaya and still other 
days in the villages of El Refugio and Turin. 
Meetings were held during the day for 
believers and the evenings were devoted 
to evangelistic efforts entirely, usually in 
the open air. The people were impressed 
by the earnestness of the workers and 
there were some converts and an inter- 
esting baptismal service held down at the 
river, when 14 followed Christ in baptism. 


The First Rumanian Church of Detroit, 
Mich., was recently recognized by a council 
of which Rev. C. A. Daniels was moderator 
and Rev. P. M. MacKay clerk. Rev. C. 
R. Agrison was the interpreter. The 
church has been organized for five years 
and has grown from five to 230 members. 


One of the leading mission fields in 
Porto Rico is Cayey, located on the moun- 
tain heights, with bracing air, midway be- 
tween San Juan and Ponce, on the main 
military road across the island. It is an 
important commercial city, especially 
known for its military barracks, being the 


‘only place outside of the capital where the 


United States soldiers have permanent 
quarters. The people welcome the preach- 
ing of the gospel and come in goodly 
numbers to the public worship and other 
meetings of the church, which now has a 
membership of 182. This church was one 
of the first organized after the coming of 
Baptist missionaries to Porto Rico. Lately 
there has been organized a group known as 
“El Aposento Alto” (The Upper Room) 


‘for prayer and personal work. 
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Nine boys of the Arapaho tribe attended 
the college of Bacone, Oklahoma, last 
year and one of them, William Thunder, 
won the gold prize of twenty dollars for 
best general scholarship and good behavior 
for the entire school year. Missionary 
F. L. King, in writing this news, said he 
could not but recall the condition of the 
Arapahoes as he had found them nineteen 
years ago, when there seemed to be no hope 
for the tribe, so greatly was it steeped in 
heathenism, sins of so many forms, sickness 
and filth. The change is striking. Now 
many know Christ and a new day is dawn- 
ing. Missionary King longs that one of 
these nine students at Bacone may come 
to be a trained Christian leader of his tribe. 


The Heraldo Bautista, published by our 
missionaries in El Salvador, is of great help 
in carrying forward the work there. It is 
hoped that a complete printing equipment 
may be secured that could be used also for 
tracts, Sunday-school leaflets, notices and 
other literature. Several of the native 
Christians are printers by trade and there 
would be both convenience and economy 
in being independent of outside help. 

A number of prominent Negroes, in- 
cluding Pres. John Hope of Morehouse 
College, Atlanta, Ga., were recently invited 
with the public safety committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Atlanta to a 
conference to consult concerning the Negro 
exodus from the South, which has threat- 
ened a serious labor crisis. Other con- 
ferences will be held and it is hoped that a 
more cordial understanding may be brought 
about. 


Rev. H. P. Crego, of the First Baptist 
Church in Lewiston, Montana, spent his 
vacation in visiting some of the smaller 
places in the county to conserve and 
coordinate Baptist forces in that region. 


Dr. R. O. Phillips, of the Warburton 
Avenue Baptist church of Yonkers, N. Y., 
was the devoted physician of Dr. Henry L. 
Morehouse during the last three months of 


‘his life and visited with him the Florida 
“Baptist Academy, one of the schools for 


Negro youth under the supervision of the 
Home Mission Society. This was the 
last field work that Dr. Morehouse was 
able to do. Dr. Phillips became so pro- 
foundly impressed with the quality of 
work and promise of that school that he 
has voluntarily offered his services and 
will devote as much of his time as possible 
to raising money to help the school meet 
its present emergency. 





The Negro Baptist Church at Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina, is an example 
of social service by the black man for his 
own race. Dr. M. A. Talley, the pastor, 
has a training class to do social service 
work and the Sunday-school is waging a 
campaign for 400 members for that de- 
partment. The church building, one of 
the best of-its kind in the state, will soon 
be clear of debt. 


Church Edifice Gifts 


The largest church edifice gifts have 
been made in the following states: Cali- 
fornia, $267,863; Washington, $66,240; 
Oklahoma, $64,500; Minnesota, $52,942; 
Utah, $52,884; Illinois, $50,943; Kansas, 
$48,828; Nebraska, $41,406; Iowa, $39,- 
611; South Dakota, $33,463; Colorado, 
$30,340; Oregon, $29,426; Wisconsin, 
$27,556; Montana, $26,159; North Da- 
kota, $23,005; Michigan, $22,110. Porto 
Rico received $123,289; Cuba, $117,578; 
and Mexico, $59,531. The Eastern States 
all together got- about $43,000 out of a 
total of $1,354,309. 


No more inspiring message can be 
given the men of Latin America than 
that of the personal leadership of Jesus 
Christ. 


Our Little Lesson in Italian 


Sommario della religione Cristiana: E 
Summary of the religion Christian: And 


Gesu disse: Ama il Signore Iddio tuo con 
Jesus said: Love the Lord God thy with 


tutto il tuo cuore e con tutta l’anima 
all the thy heartand with all _ the soul 


tua e con tutta la mente tua e Ama 
thy and with all the mind thy and Love 


il tuo prossimo come te stesso. Mattéo 
the thy neighbor as thy self. Matthew 


XXII. 
22. 


Note that the Italian uses the definite article 
with “‘ thy,” changing the position of the relative 
pronoun to suit the case, as where a word begins 
with a vowel, as ‘‘l’anima,” which allows the 
article to be elided. The pronoun agrees with the 
noun in gender, as ‘‘ tuo” cuore (masculine), 
Sr ‘*i1,” and “‘ tua”? mente (feminine), taking 

a. 


PRONUNCIATION: 

Som-mahr’-eo del’-lah ray-leeg-ee-oh’-nay Cristi- 
ah’-nah: Ay Jay-soo’ des’-say: Ah’-mah eel 
Seen-yoh’-ray Id’-dee-o too’-oh cohn toot’-toh eel 
too’-oh coo-oh’-ray ay cohn too’-tah lahn’-ee-mah 
too’-ah: ay cohn too’-tah la mayn’-tay too’-aa ay 
Ah’-mah eel too’-oh pros-se-mo coh’-may tay 
stays’-soh. Mat-tay’-oh XXII. 
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Colporter Wagon No. 73 

I have had you and the folks at Wau- 
wautosa in mind for a letter for some time, 
but was very busy and kept putting it off 
by writing postals. I have a little news 
I would like to tell you and the young 
folks. So since you sent me away with 
the understanding and privilege of being 
your missionary, I hereby tender you my 
first report of Christian work done in our 
community. ; 

From the first week I came to Montana 
till now I have had hope and enthusiasm 
work together. My uncle with whom I’m 
staying is a “ pusher ” for the cause of the 
gospel, and it certainly helps. 

This spring is the second year the 
Schoolhouse Sunday-school has been in 
session. At our last election I happened 
to be chosen as assistant superintendent 
and teacher of the young folks, mostly 
young men. We have an average at- 
tendance of 25 on Sunday afternoons. 
Some people come seven miles to get to 
Sunday-school. An old lady 75 years old 
came one Sunday afternoon from her home 
five miles away, all the way on foot, and 
not very good roads either. There is a great 
work to be done in the western states, 
in the church line of work. Not so much 
at first of evangelism, but of organization 
of the folks, who after they left the East 
have not been definitely related to any 
church or Christian work. After being 
more acquainted with the people in com- 
munity, you would be surprised in finding 
out that almost every person belongs to a 
church and every Protestant church has a 


‘representative. 


The Catholics have been organized with- 
in the last few years and are now finishing 
a pretty little church. One Sunday a 
minister, who seemed to get the point of 
view of most of the people, took a vote of 
different denominations and found out the 
Baptists had the majority. So one Sunday 





when my uncle and I took a trip to Havre, 
42 miles away to the nearest Baptist 
Church, we made arrangements for Mr. 
Doolan to hold Baptist mid-week services. 
In the afternoon on our way home we 
were enjoying the beautiful scenery whch 
the valley of the Milk River has abundance 
of. We passed the schoolhouse where 
people were gathered and some still com- 
ing. We thought it might be some kind of 
Sunday-school. Down the road a way 
we passed a wagon with two men in it. 
As we glanced at the words on the side we 
saw “American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, Colporter Wagon No. 73.” We at 
once turned back to the schoolhouse, where 
Baptist services were held. After the 
meeting we found out his name was Rev. 
R. Larson, Missionary for the Northern 
District of Montana. We told him of our 
few Baptists in our community, and with- 
out any deliberation he said he would come 
to our place at once and hold services. 

When he did arrive, two days later, at 
9.30 in the evening, we took care of his 
horses and gave him a supper and he talked 
of his plans very late that night. The 
next day we took our Ford and visited 
the many Christian people in our neighbor- 
hood. I was along on some of the visits 
and the spiritual help I received through 
those little home visits I cannot express in 
words. He held services for three days and 
people readily cooperated in making the 
meetings a success by their attendance. 
Every one liked the messages which he 
brought to them and seemed helped in 
every way. He talked a bit with some of 
us about organizing a Baptist church. It 
seemed wise to wait.a while, probably till 
fall, so he said that he would be here again 
in the fall with some student missionary 
ready for active work. Hecertainly helped 
very much, helped me as much as the 
community. I hope we soon will have a 
Baptist church organized.” 
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Baptist Sunday School Lessons 


The International Sunday School Lesson 
Committee, representing officially all denomi- 
nations, has adopted what is called the Improved 
Uniform Series for a cycle of éight years. These 
lessons begin January 1, 1918. At this time all 
Sunday school publishing houses issue new 
kinds of publications. 

The American Baptist Publication Society 
offers two sets of International Sunday School 
Lessons, viz.: The Improved Uniform Series, 
and the Keystone Graded Series (soon to be 
revised). Inasmuch as the Improved Uniform 
Series of International Lessons is new, a brief 
explanation will prevent misunderstanding. 
These are practically a departmentally graded 
series, i.e., in treatment they are graded by 
departments, while the Keystone Graded Series 
is graded by years. 

Instead of one Uniform Lesson subject on a 
given Sunday for the whole Sunday-school the 
new series provides one general school theme 
and four related departmental topics. 


The following set of = will illustrate: 


LESSON II. January 13, 19 
General Theme: JESUS BEGIN HIS WORK. 
General Scripture: Mark * 
General Golden Text: Mark 
Piety cae JESUS CHOOSES FOUR HELPERS. 
ar —2 
Memory al Come ye after me. Mark 1:17. 
Junior eg? FOLLOWING THE NEW LEADER. 
Mark 1 : 12-20. 
a Verse: Mark 1:17. 
Intermediate Topic: JESUS MEETING TEMPTA- 
TI Mark 1: 12, 13. gr 4:1-11. 
Memory Verse: I Cor. 16 
Foo People and Adult Topic: ‘iiegus meee HIS 
ASK. Mark 1: 12, 13; Las bl ta3: 22. 
Additional Biblical Material a y rded Verses. 


For this series the Society issues ten quarter- 
lies in pairs, viz: PRIMARY CLASS and 
PRIMARY TEACHER; JUNIOR CLASS 
and JUNIOR TEACHER; INTERMEDIATE 
CLASS and INTERMEDIATE TEACHER; 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS and YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S TEACHER; ADULT CLASS and 
ADULT CLASS TEACHER. Instead of one 
monthly, the BAPTIST TEACHER, there will 
be five quarterly Baptist TEACHERS. 

BIBLE STORIES FOR BEGINNERS, 
HOME DEPARTMENT, MEN’S CLASS and 
VEST POCKET LESSONS also treat Im- 
proved Uniform Series. A pamphlet, “ Baptist 
Lesson Courses New and Old,” also samples, 
will be sent upon request. 

New writers and new editors are preparing 
these lessons which are published in new sized 
quarterlies with new cover designs. The whole 
series is something different. 

These new lessons are highly advantageous 
for the many Sunday-schools that want to break 
away from the old dead-level Uniform Lessons, 
and they are welcomed by schools not yet ready 
for the Keystone closely graded series. They 
Should not displace the Keystone Lessons. 

Again let it be understood that the Publica- 
tion Society publishes two sets of International 
Sunday School Lessons, viz.: the ImpRoveD 


Unirorm Series and the Keystone GRADED 
SERIES. 
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Evangelistic Note 


Rev. Thos. £. Boord, Pennsylvania Colpor- 
ter, writes: “Last night a young French girl 
came forward accepting Christ as her Saviour. 
One of the ladies had gone for ‘her, as she was 
timid about coming alone the first time, but yet 
the first time she was ever in a New Testament 
Church she accepted Christ as Saviour. Praise 
the name of the Lord. 

We are so glad you sent us down here at this 
time, as we have had the joy of helping to reap 
the harvest.” 


This is the way Rev. F. A. Agar answers a 
question very often put to him: 
Is not the Five Year Program merely an 
effort to produce some mechanical effects 
from a piece of new machinery? 
On the contrary, there is no new machin- 
ery connected with it. Its purpose is just 
to gear up present forces in the most effective 
way. If no single goal was actually and nu- 
merically reached, but the spiritual forces 
of the denomination were aroused and deep- 
ened, the Program would have accomplished 
its main purpose. However, it is confidently 
believed that because of a real spiritual 
arousement the Spirit of God will lead us to 
achieve many of the goals. 


FIVE YEAR PROGRAM NOTES 


_ Brief extracts from a few of the many encourag- 
ing reports of last year’s Five Year Program work. 


Rev. J. R. Wood, Pastor of Union Baptist 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., writes: 

“We had the Every Member Canvass and 
thus raised our missionary part of the Program 
—we also raised $1,000 extra for the Congo 
field. We attempted to increase 15% in bap- 
tisms, but failed — we did increase about 8% 

Our Men’s Class has its evangelistic 
teams, which conduct meetings on the street 
every Sunday night. We are constantly appeal- 
ing to our Bible School and B. Y. P. U. for 
candidates for the ministry and mission fields. 

. By keeping everlastingly at it; by believing 
in it with all our heart; by talking about it all 
the time; by helping other churches; and by 
enjoying it with all our hearts, we are at least 
approaching the goals of the Five Year Program.” 

A letter from Rev. C. A. Neyman, Pastor 
Eastern Avenue Church, Joliet, Ill., has these 
encouraging words: 

“The Church membership is divided into 
ten groups, each with a captain. The groups 
take turns in putting on “Once a Month”’ 
Socials at the church—and each group has 
each month a meeting in one of the homes, for 
education, prayer and pep. We haven’t made 
our 8 per cent on baptisms, but we have made 
a better record than has been made in the 
church for many years. The war knocked the 
spots off our college record, but there are five 
students left. The fifth goal is our pride— 
aimed at a 30 per cent. increase and almost 
hit a 45 per cent. And now we are a good way 
along for a better record this year.” 
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NO. 8. BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSIONARIES 


Each of the above pictures represents a 
foreign missionary in the service of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. Can you 
guess who they are? A complete list of Baptist 
foreign missionaries is published in any recent 
Annual Report or Handbook of the Society. 


WHAT WE OFFER 


For a correct set of answers and the best 
article not exceeding 150 words in length on the 
subject, ‘‘ What My Church is Doing for Foreign 
Missions,” a first prize will be given consisting 
of a missionary library of five books. For the 
second best article with a correct set of answers, 
Missions will give a well-known missionary 
book. For the third and fourth best articles 
with a correct set of answers, Missions will give 
a year’s subscription to the magazine. All 
letters and articles must be mailed not later 
than November 24 to be eligible. Address 


Missions Puzzle Page, 700 Ford Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN OCTOBER NUMBER 


. W. A. Davison (Day-V-Sun) Vermont 

C. M. Dinsmore (D-in-S-Mower) Indiana 
R. M. West, New Jersey 

. F. B. Palmer (Palm-ER) Colorado 

. W. H. Bowler, Idaho 

. C. A. Soars (S-Oars) Pennsylvania 


DEO 


SEPTEMBER PRIZE WINNERS 


1 — Esther Sabel, Chicago, II. 

2— Mrs. W. H. Cossum, Chicago, II. 
3— R. W. Tobias, Beaverton, Ore. 
4— Mrs. H. L. Rose, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Other contestants who submitted correct 
answers are entitled to honorable mention. 






































THE CALL OF THE RUSSIANS 


Our RUSSIAN BIBLE INSTITUTE has begun its second year 


The new students give promise of large usefulness. Among them we may 
find a spirtual Kerensky in the making. These Russians are being trained at 
our School in New York to preach the gospel of spiritual liberty to their own 
people in America. Doubtless some of them will go later to Russia. 


To supplement amounts already apportioned to the Churches, we are in 
great need of FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS. We ask for the substantial 
help of all friends of this great Russian Mission Work. 


HOW THIS $5,000 CAN BE RAISED 


3 Gifts of $500.00 . ...... . . $1,500.00 
10 Gifts of $100.00 . . ..... . . $1,000.00 
2@ Gifts of S5O.00 . . ws wo ew ew ot et Oe 
20 Gifts of $25.00 ........ . . $500.00 
50 Gifts of $10.00 ....... . . » $500.00 

100 Gifts of $5.00 ‘+e eo «ease 2 ae 
$5,000.00 


Kindly send Gift in check or money order or pledge payable March 31, 
1918, to your District Secretary, or to Charles L. White D.D., 23 E. 26th 


Street, New York. 




















Quadr upling The Use of Your Money 


Because of the difficulty many find in responding to the numer- 
ous appeals for help that are being made, and because of the 
ever-increasing cost of living, we have prepared a most efficient 


plan which will enable everyone to kill FOUR birds with ONE 
stone. 
If adopted, this plan will make it possible for you by one act to: 


Help the soldiers of your country. 

Help the soldiers of the cross. 

Help the Benefit Board and the Baptist Denomination. 
Provide a generous life income for yourself. 


a oe 


This plan is explained fully in a leaflet we have prepared. Please 
write for a complimentary copy of this leaflet. You incur no 
obligation in sending for it. Address 


REV. E. T. TOMLINSON, Executive Secretary, The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Convention :: 23 East 26th Street, New York City. 
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